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The Barretts of Wimpole Street (all-girl cast), Troupe 1274, St. Anne’s H. S., Arlington Heights, Mass., Sister Anne Mary, O. S. A., Sponsor 


RESTORATION ENGLAND 
by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


BUILDING EFFICIENT STAGE CREWS THAT'S RIGHT, YOU’RE WRONG! 


by ROBERT W. ENSLEY by WILLIAM JOHNSON 
GIVE AN OPERETTA 
by DORIS A. PAUL 
TELEVISING THE “SHREW” 


WE FILM THE PLAYS 
by CLARENCE R. MURPHY 


by DON H. POSTON 





happy New Year 
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A GREAT NOVEL A GREAT PL, AY 


and now with wholehearted enthusiasm we join the 


’ 


| 
| 
| 






press in praise of the 


version of BOOTH TARKINGTON'SS classic 
of teen-age love in Indiana. 
Book by Sally Brown 
Lyrics by Kim Gannon 
Music by Walter Kent 
Libretto, $1.25 


Piano and Vocal Score, $5.00 





Terms for production will be 
quoted on receipt of advice as to 
the number of performances, size of 


auditorium and admission prices. 


| 13 Male — 12 Female 4 Exteriors, 1 Interior Modern or Period Costumes 
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i “Booth Tarkington’s ‘Seventeen’ has lost none “. . drew one of the smartest and most 

| of that old fond enchantment. Put on as a appreciative audiences of this or any season. 

| musical play at the Broadhurst last evening, They chanced laryngitis cheering and blis- l 
it is still a touching and uproarious portrait tered their palms applauding. They left no i 
| of the torture of adolescence. No one has doubt that they were having a wonderful I 
| to tamper much with anything so lovable time.” — ROBERT COLEMAN, New York } 
and delightful.” — BROOKS ATKINSON, Mirror. 

| New York Times. “Vastly agreeable.” — New York Post. 
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For an extremely bright spot simply plug into a 110-volt 
outlet. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees 
in either direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 
erang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens 
ARC SPOTLIGHT system. Silvered glass reflector. Mounted on casters. 


TROUPER 
FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 


Here are two spotlights that will make you proud of 
your presentations. 


The Trouper has an adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in the base, burns 
quietly for 80 minutes without retrimming, 


projecting a flickerless spot—sharp edged from head to i TROUPERETTE 





flood. The Trouperette projects 61% times brighter head spots INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


than other incandescents. 


See your theatre, school, or stage equipment 
dealer or send coupon for 


free literature and prices. 







104 City Park Avenue 
Toledo 2. Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on 
the Strong (] Trouper; (_] Trouperette. 
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Good One Act Plays 
FOR CONTESTS AND OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


Bishop and the Convict. Pauline Phelps. Play 
founded on an incident in “Les Miserables” 





by ee ng 2 f. -_ — me roe (DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
1 a ° ° 
men Bn Pw Bishop's. aitteunie. fh contest and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
winner. 60c 
Book, The. Beatrice LaForce. 3 f. Int. 30 min. 
ee a a MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PrREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
had received a book of poems from her lover ; ' ‘ oe . ‘ 
when she was expecting a proposal. She Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
put the book, unopened, in the bookcase 


and allowed no one to touch it. Years after, — 
oe eon the gy and found the proposal XXVI. N 4 50c P Cc ioe 
inside. It was too late for her own happi- " Cc 

ness, but not too late for that of her beau- $2.50 Per Year Volume : ° . - Py 
tiful young niece. A most dramatic and well —_ 
written play. The other character is the 























nurse. 60c 
~~ aig Be Brave. Comedy by Loyd L. Cc Oo N T E N T S 
Shelton. 3 m. 3 f. 25 min. Here is a play , 
that keeps the audience in gales of laughter. SERIES PAG 
De. Cook, & young gaysielan, Goviecs © plen Building Efficient Stage Crews by Robert W. Ensley ..................... | 
to help his friend, William Tandy, decide : : ° Teenie y 
which of three girls to marry. He phones That’s Right, You're Wrong! by William Johnson ...................4445. ) 
them that Tandy has been killed. They come . 
> Gas Gites Gast Wun, tae accede Restoration England by Arthur H. Ballet .............. 0... ccc eee. } 
oe been -—~ on oq operating ee ARTICLES 
or the corpse. e results are unexpecte 
by Tandy, and most satisfactory to the doctor. ; ; 
a — are ~ good. 60c SE CC TT eT Toe eC CTT e eT eere ) 
Herbie Goes to the Prom. Williams. A new : 
ip ds Gee aaah een” anaes hoe a We Film the Plays by ET ree reer ree re ree 10 
f. 25 min. Herbie, a freshman, has been given Televising the “Shrew” by Clarence R. Murphy ................0.00 2.00055 ll 
tickets to the Junior Prom, and is going to 
take Judy. His sisters, of the Junior Class, 
are much incensed over this and decide to FEATURES 
“take him down a peg or two.” They write 
a note and sign it, “Tudy,” saying she has As I See It eee a ee ee ee a oe oe ee a ee ee a a ee a a a oe oe a ee ee ee ee oe oe ee a oe ee a ae ee ee ee Se ae ae er ae ee Tee 4 
another date. From here on, the play grows QC COTE EEE LO OOO Er 5 
more exciting, but Herbie wins out, as Regional Conferences 1955 5 
usual. 60c 2” 6 68 6 8 65s 6 6 66 & 6 Oe 8 SO 6 OOO OSHS OS OS Se Oe SS Oe Oe Se Oe ee ee 6 ee ‘ 
Little Oscar. Albert Van Antwerp. Comedy. 2 PTT STE Te er eT ee Tee TT eT Teer TTT rrr rr rere 22 
m. 2 f. and two baby buggies. Int. “4 min. 
Henry and Josie are just ready to take the 
baby and go for a when ——— young DEPARTMENTS 
couple arrive with their baby. e way in- , ‘ 
genious Henry gets rid of them will bring Plays of the Month Edited by Te ea ee eee 12 
: page — oan = a a Theatre for Children Edited by Frieda E. Reed ..................0.00045: 14 
ost ord, e. rama. enry an . — 
Dyke’s impressive story dramatized by Pauline Movies by P aul M 2 Be i 8 = 
Phelps. 4 m. 1 f. and a little boy (may be NE eC Ee TT ee en eee 19 
taken by a girl or small woman) and a reader. ; , 9 
30 min. ogee 4 not poms as the an- TV by Si Mills ede aad ee ea ke eae ee eek eae ae Se ee ae aks 2 eee eR Oe 2) 
nouncer gives the settings. e dramatic : . : ¢ 
Ets at atl cae ae Radio by Si M ills Satie teeabiin SRA SENNA DA HKANT IN RRR ORDERED CKERNER ENA C ee 21 
the loss of the name of God meant to Hermas tet Views Gay Wer Priederdele ..w... cc ccc cece ccc ccc cccccacenes 32 
and his beautiful, young wife and the joy 
that comes when the memory of The Word 
is restored to Hermas. 60c 
me ee 1954 play. Pauline Phelps 
as taken the beautiful and tragic story by 
John Luther Long and made it into a living, EDITORIAL STAFF DRAMATICS is a_ national — 
: Phe publication for the 
vibrant play. 3 m. 3 f. and a reader. 25 min. 0 s advancement of dramatic arts in education and rec- 
6 copies required. Repeat performances. $2.50 Editor: reation. Critical or editorial opinions expressed in 
Oc Leon C. Miller............... College Hil! Station these pages are those of the authors and 
Man Without a Country. Pauline Phelps. An Cincinnati 24, Ohio MATICS assumes no responsibility. Manuscripts and 
adaptation from Edward Everett Hale’s story Assistant Editor: photographs submitted to DRAMATICS should be 
of the same name. 5 m. 2 f. or by easy rman ostennen College Hill Station accompanied by self-addressed envelopes and suffi- 
doubling, 3 m. 1 f. Int. 30 min. fn oF + oe te ae a . - cient postage for their return. While all due care 
tee tn een C ateas D Cincinnati 24, Ohio is taken of them, the publishers cannot be responsible 
5 & O ee. SOE EeCungomery. rama. Contributing Editors: a for the return of unsolicited manuscripts or photo- 
. 20 min. The scene is a communist den Arthur H. Ballet......... University of Minnesota graphs. 
where five women are hiding in a dismal ° 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





room below the sidewalk. They are gloating 














over their success in blowing up a chemical Robert W. Ensley.......... State ventas Gonage SUBCRIPTION RATES 
ant with t tant - _ Aiea steal pas , 
ae Sex ent af tas acer Meek a William Johnson.............. Kling Studios, Inc. One year subscription—Foreign............. $ 3.00 
window above her, the national flag. A great Chicago, Illinois One year a ge senna ee $- 
patriotic drama in which the girl gives her Department Editors: oe oeee Newfoundland ..............-.. 7, 
poatag A oh wy — ~j i peeenmane Earl W. Blank......... Nerthgasioen ate Celts Back issues, per copy........................ .50 
wl e purchase o copies. Repeat ahiequan, anoma 
performances, $2.50. ' "60c SE ee eee . New York City nee Oe cree wor tres Saree eurerm 
Tell-Tale Heart. Pauline Phelps. 4 m. 30 min. Paul Myers...... Theatre Collection Public Library we Sees Y 
A true dramatization of Poe’s story. 60c c a oe York "yume Seensers t Subscription: One year st bs ; fio 
= ' ; Willard Friederich.............. arietta College nespian stugent sudscription: One year suDscrip tl 
“_ a ae ba Fay yong uaney K. Marietta, Ohio included in life membership of $1.50 
main. Sietest fc thane? Ger Gaon A. hie ; Frieda Reed......... Upper Darby Sr. High School Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 
wike’s velatives. Teled (Semon his eliaaee, Upper Darby, Pa. year, as long as student remains in high schoc!. 
he invites two actors in as guests. They im- Advisory Editors: . . DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight ti nes 
personate dirty tramps. 60c Jean E. Donahey........ orn haw af — ee during me eehent year at College Hill ee el 
rownsvitie, rennsyivania cinnati, io, by the National Thespian Soc ety 
Harry T. Leeper........ East Fairmont High School —- — — a? a ~ ie - 
Fairmont, West Virginia cation: Oct. I, Nov. I, Dec. |, Jan. |, Feb. 1, Mo’. 
,; ; ; . April 1 and May 1. Blandford Jennings, Nati no 
Marion Stuart Senior High School 
pce ee ee “ey Champaign, Illinois Director; Doris Marshall, Assistant National Dire: tor 
. ~~ Leon C. Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Jear & 
Decla mation Blandford Jennings ......... a en Donahey, Senior Councilor; Barbara Wellington, 3er- 
' ior Councilor. 
Bur a Barbara Wellington. ..... io ee Se Entire contents copyright, 1955, by the Nat ona 
e U ned 8: Oem aateeeuin State College Lag = ae oni ae Hill mages ne soy 3 
Ce Skee See eee : re Ohio. Entered as second class matter, September |), 
SIOUX CIT - IOWA Fairmont, West Virginia 1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, Ohio, unde’ 
Doris M. Marshall............ Helena High School the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. Title 
Helena, Montana registered United States Patent Office. 
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ORE NEW 
COMEDIES for 1955 


P. G. Wodehouse’s hilarious comedy about the impeccable so- 
British butler Jeeves and trouble-getting-into Bertie Wooster. 


Too Much Springtime 


A 3-act Comedy dramatized from the P. G. 
Wodehouse novel by Marjorie Duhan Adler. Cast 
8m, 8w; | set. 





Bertie Wooster has a hilarious time trying to keep 
his suave, know-it-all butler Jeeves in his place. How- 
ever, when some amusing circumstances force Bertie 
to spend a holiday at Deverill Hall—a place inhabited 
by a friend’s five fierce aunts, a marriage-crazy girl 
named Madeline, an irresponsible nature-lover named 
Gussie, and others from the light-hearted world of the 
famous Wodehouse stories — Bertie is glad to have 
Jeeves take over. 


Royalty, $25.00. Posters. Price, 85c 














. Title 


TiCSfaxuany, 1955 


An action filled comedy-farce that satirizes 
uproariously two conflicting points of view 
. . the academic and the athletic. 


liger on His Toes 


A 3-act Farce, by Alice B. Rogers. Cast 8m, 8w. 
Time, full evening. Scene, | int. 





Cuthbert’s interests are painting and ballet dancing. 
He hardly knows a football from a baseball. But with 
the family fortune at stake, he gets pushed into pre- 
tending to be a big-shot football player. And then — 
Blurb! — he has to demonstrate his prowess in the 
crucial game of the year! 





Royalty, $10.00 minimum. Amount over this up to 
a maximum of $25.00 depends on your gross 
receipts. Posters. Price, 75c. 


ta 


“Tiger, the football hero, practicing, of all things, a ballet pose. 


© THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 8 CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 














Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated $1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K, 3 pearls 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K, 8 sapphires 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 

plated or sterling ............++++-- $ .50 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling Pie rah Aone $2.00 
Official, plain gold plated ; 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 10% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
flat 744 x 10% Saaee $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 


ductions for rental. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


* 
Manhattan Costume Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 











As | Seelt... 


LETS KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT! 


N THIS DAY of crowded schools, overtime 

hours and overworked teachers, both admin- 
istrators and teachers themselves are carefully 
re-examining their curricular programs and al- 
lied curricular activities for the purpose of 
eliminating those which seem to be superfluous. 
Most of the curricular program is in less danger 
of revision and possible elimination due to no 
other reason than tradition. There have always 
been classes in English, history, mathematics, 
science and languages and probably always will 
be. Courses in speech and the dramatic arts, 
however, are another matter! In too many 
schools these courses were added only during 
the past ten years. Thus they are the first to be 
scrutinized, for the assumption is that speech 
and theatre can be taught by English teachers. 


Let’s keep the record straight. Most English 
teachers are required to teach thoroughly gram- 
mar, precis writing, English and American lit- 
erature in one school year—an almost hopeless 
task in itself. Add to that speech and theatre 
—you can draw your own conclusions! Students 
will be further subjected to a smattering of all, 
thus mastering none. Secondly, few English 
teachers are qualified to teach speech and thea- 
tre even though state certification may say 
they are. The English teacher cannot do this 
additional job without specialized training in the 
speech field. 


Why speech and drama classes should be so 
easily overlooked in planning the secondary 
school curricular program is a real mystery to 
me. We certainly talk more than we ever 
write; we head organizations; we speak to 











Help Polio Pationa!. 
Soin the 
MARCH OF DIMES 


Tanuany 2-2 











audiences on many occasions; we make “public 
appearances” daily. As a former English teacher 
and play director, I know that I did my best 
work in preparing tomorrow’s citizens, not in 
my English classes, but at my play rehearsals 
and public presentations. 


Whether we like to believe it or not, we are 
always “the teacher” in our classes. Seldom, if 
ever, do we become really acquainted with our 
students. There is that ever new, but always old, 
attitude that “anything goes” in the classroom. 
Even our marking system is a challenge to too 
many students “to try anything once.” It’s a 
game with 200 students on one side and only 
one teacher on the other. Let that teacher lead 
successfully an extra curricular activity and the 
complexion of the whole picture changes. 


As a director of dramatics, I found that I 
really began to understand the headaches, heart- 
aches and pleasures of teen-agers. I heard the 
gossip of the school and of the community; I 
had to be a guidance counselor whether I want- 
ed to be so or not; I met more parents at my 
rehearsals and presentations than I ever did at 


PTA meetings. And it was a real thrill to see 
at the opening of each term nearly all the 
dramatic enthusiasts enrolled in my English 
classes! My experiences are not isolated cases. 
they are ever present with those teachers who 
head extra-curricular activities whatever they 
may be. 

With the present teacher shortage and ‘he 
ever increasing enrollments, evaluations must 
be made. My plea is that we see beyond “the 
trees.” It is not so important as to what can 
be dropped as it is to consider what is the best 
for our students. Schools are students—first and 
always. As faculty and administrators we are 
the shepherds of the flock. We mold the future 
of America. May we ever be steadfast to ow 
trust! 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


HE AMERICAN Educational Theatre .\s. 

sociation operates a Contact Placement 
Service, which aims to be of assistance to theatre 
trained personnel on all levels of instruction ad 
to employers seeking such personnel. This se-v- 
ice is recommended without any reservations to 
all secondary school teachers, whether or not 
affiliated with the National Thespian Society. 
For full information write to Clara Behringer, 
Director AETA Contact Placement Service, De- 
partment of Speech, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 





SUMMER THEATRE 


IN AMERICA 
OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year Round Stock Company— insuring 
all of our talented people the unusual op- 
portunity of continuous employment! 

(2) A Staff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

(3) An Organization with 22 Years of Success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted 
each summer; appointments are made 
early each spring. 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training-base for 

young actors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and room at seashore onl 

$18.00 per week!) 4 


1955 SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 30 


Write for Cata- 
logue and a 26- 
page book called 
“RESULTS” listing 
hundreds whom we 
have helped. Ad- 
dress: 





PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New England 
Vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod. 
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a musicals, she consented to write an article on 
he f (2/225 school operettas. Her article, Give an Oper- 
shhje2 =SSIZ25] . etta, will prove inspirational for you who do 
- == —linzt= . musical shows and for you, who only “think” 
m2 2S -— about doing musical shows. 
eyez == Sr this Issue 
a ELEVISING A_ half-hour program of the 
th . , — Taming of the Shrew was a real challenge 
tee AVING SEEN the “movies” of pm oe to Clarence R. Murphy, Director of Dramatics, 
og foe one-act and full length plays of Holmes T. L. Handy High School, Bay City, Michigan, 
val High School, Covington, Kentucky, for two con- — and to his Thespian Troupe 143 on station 
ne Poecutive years at the school’s dramatics — WKAR-TV at Michigan State College, East 
wire fOenauets, I asked Don H. Poston, Director o Lansing. He stresses the importance of space 
pee Dramatics and Sponsor of Troupe 154, to write confinement, make-up problems, facial expres- 
an article for publication on filming plays. Mr. sions, voice projection and the intense rehearsals 
Poston’s “movies” are excellent and, were I in his article, Televising the “Shrew.” 
sti'l a play director, I certainly would find the crea 
means and learn the “how-do” to have my plays irs al a 
\s.pilmed. And so will you after having read Mr. 
vent eo ton’s article, We Film the Plays. DUCATIONAL QUIZ programs is the 
atre theme of Mr. Johnson’s fourth article, 
aad —o— That’s Right, You’re Wrong! in his series on 
ery. radio programs. He emphasizes the educational 
s to RTHUR H. BALLET, University of Minn- value of this kind of program, its audience ap- 
not}f& esota, Minneapolis, continues his history peal, and the opportunities for more student 
iety. fof the theatre with his excellent article, Res- participation. He states: “You don't have to 
ger,ftoration England. To us sponsors he recalls stick to drama in order to produce significant 
De-fmemories of our college days by re-introducing programs. 
Ur-fus to Moliere, Corneille and Racine of the — 
French Theatre and to Dryden, Etheridge, 
Wvcherly, Congreve, Goldsmith, and Sheridan RIEDA REED features in her Theatre for 
of the English theatre. To our student Thes- Children article two of our affiliated schools, 
piens he opens new reading frontiers. Anderson, Ind., Sr. High School, Troupe 736, 
— Lois Long, Sponsor, and Wenatchee, Wash., 
| —Oo— High School, Troupe 469, Lillian Grace Brown, 
| Sponsor. 
| NE OF THE many aims of the National 
Thespian Society is public recognition of a ates 
the excellent work done by the unsung “he- , 
toes” of the secondary school theatre—the stage R. BLANK, Editor of the Plays of the 
Kcrews. The play casts certainly deserve the cur- Month Department, selected four COs- 
fain calls, but they are only a part of the entire tume plays for this issue. They are Charley's 
breanization. The scenery, hand props, cos- Aunt, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, The Im- 
fumes, make-up, and the lighting have created portance of Being Earnest, and Bessie, the Ban- 
1 fhe real background against which the cast is dit's Beautiful Baby. 
fo superbly pictured. Robert W. Ensley, Di- cin 
pector, Department of Drama, Indiana State 
eachers College, Indiana, Pa., continues his AUL MYERS is very enthusiastic about the 
eries on the high school theatre with his ar- Broadway Theatre this season, which he 
icle, Building Efficient Stage Crews. Both states is booming and playing to excellent busi- 
_ Jnembers of the cast, who will have some of the ness. He likes, especially, Peter Pan, Quadrille, 
, wind taken out of their sails, and members of and the latest musical, Fanny. His “movie” re- 
tage crews, who may become “puffed up,” views are the following: Desiree, Twist of Fate, 
hhould read Mr. Ensley’s article. Both groups Crest of the Wave, The Last Time I Saw 
is vill profit immensely, Paris, Athena, and Track of the Cat. 
—o— —Oo— 
ing 
op- AVING MET Doris A. Paul last summer I MILLS continues with his excellent 
-~ during my brief visit with her husband, reporting on both radio and _ television 
pt. pr. Paul, who is the head of the Michigan shows; Willard Friederich brief views and 
ad- Btate Theatre Department, I learned that she recommends some more excellent books for your 
s very much interested in writing about the own personal library; and our Thespians chat- 
ae heatre. As she had directed secondary school ter away as usual. 
ade 
_ 
or 
to REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1955 
nly 
RS igh s  g Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Eunice A. 
Horne, Regional Director—April 15, 16, 1955. 
INDIANA. _ Indianapolis, Eddie Green, Program Chairman; 
Juanita Shearer, Regional Director—March 26, 
1955. 
, See (Northwestern Area) Fremont Ross High School, 
Imogene M. Forsyth, Program Chairman—Feb- 
ruary 19, 1955. 
SS oe oe ania ean (Southeastern Area) Bridgeport High School, 
Andrew L. Hobart, Program Chairman—February 
LE 5, 1955. 
OHIO .___.......... Delaware, Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Chairman—aApril 30, 
1955. 
OREGON ._........... Springfield, Mabel Marie Ellefson, Regional Di- 
land rector—March 4, 5, 1955. 
d. PENNSYLVANIA .. . . (Western) Thiel College, Greenville, Jean Donahey, 
sana Program Chairman—April 2, 1955. 
\TIC ANUARY, 1955 





—_— LONGMANS’ —— 


Contest Plays 


One Red Rose 

How to Propose 
Thank You, Dr. 
Rehearsal 

The Tangled Web 
Thursday Evening 
Birthday Greetings 
The Valiant 

Good Medicine 
Birthday of the Infanta 
Highness 

The Knave of Hearts 
Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 


A descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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Important! 
Your Production needs 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
Free Catalogues 





THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 
150 West 46th Street 


also NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


Building Efficient Stage Crews 


gin, flappers and Harvard School 

boys who swallowed goldfish on 
the first syllable of a dare, there was an- 
other sterling bit of exhibitionism going 
on. A man by the name of Pyle offered 
$25,000 to the first contestant who could 
move by foot from California to New 
York. In due course one entrant stum- 
bled into Times Square and was pro- 
claimed the winner. Probably the most 
significant part of the entire undertaking 
was a statement the victorious one made. 
When some enterprising reporter asked 
him what the most difficult thing about 
the whole race was, he replied, “The 
sand in my shoes.” 

It may seem a far cry from sand in 
one’s shoes to the enjoyment of a play, 
but on second glance it isn’t. The sand 
destroyed the comfort of the runner, and 
the illusion of the theatre, its most sal- 
able quality, can be destroyed by dis- 
organized or unrehearsed backstage 
crews. Just as it takes linemen and block- 
ing backs to put opposing players out of 
the path of the ball-carrier, so it takes 
a well-organized team of backstage work- 
ers to make a play the thing it was meant 
to be. Who hasn't witnessed the hero 
who walks grandly up to the center door, 
utters his undying words, tries to leave 
but finds the door locked? Our hero 
bangs on the door, then shakes it, and 
finally climbs out a window, accom- 
panied by embarrassment and the biggest 
laugh of the evening. Whose fault was 
it? Most generally the fault lies with 
the director. 


Why is that? Because too often di- 
rectors take as narrow a view of play 
production as a layman. They work on 
the premise that the actual cast is the 
only major consideration. With that no- 
tion as a basis for operations it is little 
wonder that there aren't more shenani- 
gans backstage that become known to 
the audience than there are. For best re- 
sults take a total look, lest you can't 
see the forest because of the trees. 

The total look begins with the cast- 
ing process. When you are considering 
the potential actors, be considering also 
the best students you have for stage man- 
ager, prop, light, costume chairmen. 
When the cast of the play list goes up, 
include the list of all the major back- 
stage assignments. This puts the em- 
phasis where it should be: on the total 
production. It also demonstrates to stu- 
dents and faculty alike that just as every- 
one can't play Hamlet, neither can every- 
one be a competent stage manager. For 
this process to be accepted a director 
must be willing to allow the different 
crew heads to assume the obligations and 
responsibilities that are rightfully theirs. 


Bx. IN THE DAYS of bath-tub 
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by ROBERT W. ENSLEY 


Just as a child will let his mother worry 
about getting him out of a predicament, 
so will the members backstage let the 
director take all the responsibilities if 
he insists on staying backstage during 
the performance. 

The total look means that a director 
will sell the idea to cast and crews that 
the show is not over until the final cur- 
tain has closed. Starting at the very first 
rehearsals, the stage manager and crew 
heads should listen in on the first read- 
ing of the play to hear what some of the 
special staging and costume problems 
of the play will be: what type of prop 
is needed; that not just any skirt will 
do, but it must be a break-away skirt; 
that a special lighting effect will be need- 
ed at the end of Act I. With this type of 
briefing the stage manager and crew can 


learn that a play is a total endeavor. 
Even Knute Rockne found it necessary 


to convince the immortal Four Horsemen | 
that it took linemen in front of them to | 
make their own deeds commendable. For | 
1 lati 
line, and the entire backfield of stars had — 
a minus yardage for their efforts during | 


j poll 


one quarter Rockne used a second string 


that period. 


Perhaps it would be well to out!ine 
briefly the responsibilities of the various 
backstage team. First of all is the st: ge 
manager. His hardest job is to see tat 
the students who are supposed to be re- 
sponsible ARE _ responsible. Strictly 
speaking it was the chief carpenter’s re- 
sponsibility that the door was locked : nd 
our Romeo took off through the window. 
Actually it was the stage manager’s fault 
because he failed to see if the carpenter 
had performed his duty. The stage m in- 
ager is likewise in charge of the eniire 
running of the show during perform- 
ances. It is his job to see that the aciors 
are on stage in time for the curtain, 
whether it is an act curtain or only be- 





ONE 


Ah, Wilderness is a problem for the stage crew. This scene is on a 
wagon and must be moved easily and quickly. 





— 
me 


Such simplified settings 


are a partial solution to multiple-set shows. 











see clearly that their jobs are not after- 

thoughts but are as important assign- 

ments as any, including the lead in the 
lay. 

Fortified with this knowledge, the crew 
members begin to take a personal interest 
in the total success of the play. If they 
make noise during the act, peek through 
the curtains before the show, fail to have 
a prop where it should be, lock the door 
at the wrong time, as they did on “our 
hero,” all will have a sense of guilt for 
not being on the job all the time. 

And there is one more dividend that 
a director can expect from this practice. 
It eliminates, or at least minimizes, such 
starry-eyed thinking that those with lines 
are the chosen few—that the crew is just 
assembled for their, the actors’ conven- 
ience. It is a liberal education for all to 


tween scenes. It is his duty to warn the 
light crew of all cues throughout the per- 
formance. He must check to see that aft- 
er scene changes the proper props have 
been placed properly, and the props to 
be struck have been removed. To be’ 
blunt about it, the stage manager ¢ets 
the blame for everything that goes wrong 
and very little credit when everything’ 
goes right. | 

The prop chairman’s responsibilit\ is 
to see that the proper properties are as-| 
sembled, are “run” during the show, ‘nd’ 
are returned in good order promptly ft- 
er the show. There is probably no be ‘ter’ 
way to reduce your chances for further 
borrowing than to misuse props, not tell 
the owner they have been marred and 
offer to do something about it, or return 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Qu. 


AVE YOU EVER listened to 
H witty people in a lively conversa- 
tion? Or have you ever watched 
active, alert young people play charades? 


i lf you have, then you know how stimu- 
jlating and entertaining an educational 
j quiz program can be. 


The educational quiz re-emphasizes a 


} point I have been trying to make in each 
lof these articles on educational radio: 


You don’t have to stick to drama in order 
to produce significant programs! 

But why should schools do student 
quiz programs? Because: 


1. Quiz programs attract the large 


j pcpular audience. 


And why should you attract the pop- 
ular audience? Because radio listeners 
ar? loyal. If they enjoy your quiz pro- 
gram they will trust you. They will lis- 
tea to all your programs and take a more 
active interest in all activities of your 


isc 100). 


Many schools now on the air seem to 
be satisfied with whatever audience hap- 
pens to be tuned in at the time of their 
broadcasts. What would happen if this 
same attitude carried over to the class 
play? In a few years there might be no 
dramatics program at all! Public recogni- 
tion supplies the incentive for nearly all 
of the school’s activities. Besides, a stu- 
dent quiz program involves no com- 
promise of educational values in being 
entertaining. Quiz programs can be as 
stimulating and cultural as any other 
type. 


2. Quiz programs are lots of fun to do. 
A lively, well-thought-out and well-or- 
ganized quiz in which students or teach- 
ers match wits to compete for a prize or 
to prevent a penalty can be more fun 
than a pep rally. 


ORIGINAL RADIO PROGRAMS 


That’s Right, 
Youre Wrong! 


by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


3. Quiz programs require less equip- 
ment and studio facilities than dramatic 
programs. 

The studio can be an ordinary class- 
room or office, and the only essential 
equipment is a microphone. 

4, Quiz programs demand less super- 
vision, rehearsal, and preparation than 
dramatic shows. 

Once the program structure and pro- 
duction team are set up, there is no need 
for close teacher supervision. The quiz 
steams along under its own power. And 
since the body of the program is spon- 
taneous, no rehearsal is necessary. Week- 
ly preparation involves merely selecting 
the questions and setting up tables, 
chairs, and microphone. 

5. Quiz pregrams stimulate healthy 
rivalry between student organizations. 

Besides the well-known groups in the 
areas of music and sports, the quiz offers 
recognition to some of the school’s little- 
known organizations and unsung heroes. 

6. Quiz programs bring talented stu- 
dents into contact with the school’s “dra- 
matics program.” 

You will find among the contestants 
for your quiz a number with aptitude 
and talent to justify their taking an ac- 
tive part in the school plays. Many tal- 
ented people are shy and never get into 
school theatre simply because they're 


not asked. Thus, unlike you and me, 
they never feel the exhilaration of life 
behind the footlights. 

Still another advantage of the quiz 
program is especially valuable to the 
school planning to go on television. The 
quiz is the easiest type of show to adapt 
for television. Here are a few specific ad- 
vantages: 

1. Equipment and facilities can be the same 
as for radio, with the addition of lights 
and cameras. Microphones and other 
props can be in plain sight because the 
quiz does not strive for dramatic illusion. 
Participants need not memorize lines. 
Even the quizmaster can read from a 
script. 

3. If the program is well-planned and paced 
lively, there is little chance that the pro- 
duction will seem amateurish. 

4. Like musical shows, the quiz can be 
“simulcast,” being heard on radio and 
seen on TV at the same time. 

Having convinced you of the advan- 
tages and benefits you will realize in do- 
ing a quiz, there are just two more things 
I want to accomplish: analyze the educa- 
tional quiz program and tell you how to 
create one for your school. 

Quiz shows are often adaptations of 
parlor games, sometimes handled in such 
a way that the listening audience feels it 
is playing along with the contestants. 
This accounts for the strong “audience 
identification” responsible for the quiz’s 
popularity. We all love to compete. We 
enjoy measuring our wits and knowledge 
against those of people like us or the 
experts. 

The principal fault I find in commer- 
cial quiz shows is that their creators 
seem to have underestimated the mental 
capacities of the audience. And so, into 
the smoggy “air” of commercial broad- 
casting, the educational quiz program 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HISTORY OF THEATRE 


Restoration 
England 


by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


HEN OLIVER CROMWELL 

WV closed the English theatres in 

1642 and set up the Protecto- 
rate, the nobility fled to France, where 
they found that theatre flourishing in a 
revival of neo-classicism. Since the kind 
of theatre which the English nobility 
found in France influenced later British 
theatre, it might be well to take a brief 
look at it. 

Unlike the Elizabethan theatre, the 
French theatres were built indoors, based 
on the Italian plan, and very ornate. 
Under the protection of the powerful 
French kings, they flourished as an en- 
tertainment and hobby for the aristoc- 
racy rather than as a theatre for the gen- 
eral citizenry. 

The playwrights re-discovered the an- 
cient masterpieces and laboriously copied 
their form and content. Pierre Corneille 
(1606-1684) and his successor, Jean Ra- 
cine (1639-1699), brought to the French 
theatre the Greek fashion of grandeur 
plus a new elegance which illuminated 
the old myths and legends. Excellent 
poets, they were able to bring about a 
revival of classicism which has since 
dominated French tragedy to a large ex- 
tent. 

But it was not a tragic poet who stood 
out as the master playwright of the age. 
Rather, it was Moliere (1622-1673), 
whose comedies and satires are probably 
the most brilliant plays in an age of 
brilliance. Himself a student of and par- 





ticipant in the commedia dell ‘arte, he 
lent to his simple plots an Aristophanic 
wit and sense of society which has made 
these plays timeless. His social and 
personal criticisms were both caustic and 
funny—a difficult balance to achieve— 
and he managed to stay out of serious 
trouble only because the king was 
amused and because Moliere was clever 
enough never to offend him. Rollicking 
burlesques of medicine (The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself, 1666), of marriage (The 
School for Husbands, 1661), of money- 
grabbers (The Miser, 1668), and of hy- 
pochondriacs (The Imaginary Invalid, 
1673), are only a few examples of the 
wide range his wit coursed. In two 
comedies, however, he seems to have 
clinched his place in theatre history: 
Tartuffe (1664) and The Misanthrope 
(1666). Tartuffe is a hilarious spoofing 
of hypocrisy in general and of religious 
bigotry in particular. And in The Misan- 
thrope Moliere, himself a hater-of-men, 
turned his satiric pen on himself and ex- 
posed the folly of blindly going around 
hating people. 


It was Moliere’s own theatre which 
eventually became the Comedie-Fran- 
caise in 1680, the oldest national thea- 
tre in the world, which to this day bases 
much of its program on the Moliere tra- 
dition. 

The aristocratic theatre then was what 
the English aristocracy witnessed. When 
the Stuarts returned to London in 1660, 
after the fall of the Cromwell regime, 
they brought back elegance and aris- 
tocracy as the trademarks of the new 
theatre. The middle and lower classes 
were excluded from the performances, 
but the nobility participated in and 
patronized the very lively theatre which 
blossomed in London. The age might be 
properly labelled the slightly-tarnished 
third Golden Age of the Theatre. 





x 
¢ 


The School for Scandal as 





4 


produced by Troupe 763, University H. S., 


Minneapolis. 





The Physician in Spite of Himself, 
Troupe 763 of which Mr. Ballet is 
sponsor. 





After eighteen years of restrictions and 
illegality under Cromwell, the theatre 
was only too ready to go to extremes 
under the Stuarts. Women were at last 
admitted on the stage, the actors in gen- 
eral took over to perform flamboyantly, 
and the unruly but increasingly large 
audience necessitated bigger audito- 
riums and consequently larger stages. Of 
the new theatres, the most famous was 
Thomas Killigrew’s Drury Lane, which 
represented the ne plus ultra of British 
theatre. 

Typical of the age was Nell Gwynn 
( 1650-1687 ), a mediocre actress who rose 
from selling oranges in the pit to the 
position of a royal courtesan and finally 
ended her days penniless in a garret. 
Her acting undoubtedly left much to be 
desired, but her good humor and nat- 
ural grace made her the beloved of the 
audience. Among the many other pop- 
ular performers, three should be at least 
mentioned: Thomas Betterton and Eliza- 
beth Berry, the leading tragic players, 
and the wonderfully named Anne Brace- 
girdle, who excelled in comic roles. 

Playwrights were numerous, if not al- 
ways uniformly excellent, during the pe- 
riod. In an age which is hardly noted 
for its tragedy, John Dryden (16¢1- 
1700), Poet Laureate of England, ce- 
voted considerable of his efforts to the 
stage. Perhaps most interesting of his 
heroic tragedies is All for Love (1678), 
which re-tells in classic terms the An- 
tony-Cleopatra story. Thomas Otwey, 
(1642-1685), especially with Venice Pre- 
served (1682), preserved an older traidi- 
tion of bombastic, poetic drama, and, 
although much of the play is dull and 
melodramatically conceived, the poetry 

(Continued on page 29) 
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GIVE an OPERETTA 


by DORIS A. PAUL 


COULD WRITE a book about the 
things that shouldn’t have happened 
to operettas that I have produced, 

catastrophes and near-catasrophes that 
have befallen my cast on the eve of 
performance—and so I am deeply sympa- 
thetic with the music teacher who un- 
dertakes the production of any kind of 
music-drama, whether it is a little op- 
eretta for intermediate grades or a musi- 
cal comedy or light opera in a college or 
university. 

There was the time when an epidemic 

of mumps swept the Hoosier rural coun- 

tryside and closed in around my cast of 

Tie Bells of Beaujolais, but mercifully 

left them unscathed until the day after 

performance, when the disease hit two 
of them. There was the time (my first 
year of teaching . . . long ago) when 


happened in my less experienced years. 
But withal, I say “Give an operetta!” 
Perhaps not every year, but at least 
occasionally. 

In graduate school one summer, I 
turned to a fellow student and asked 
what operetta she would choose were 
she giving one in her school. Her cryp- 
tic reply was “I wouldn't give any!” 

There are eminent music educators 
like her, who feel that there is little or 
no operetta material that challenges the 
students musicianship as does music that 
may be found between the covers of 
cantatas or octavo folders. With this I 
agree. But the operetta is not supposed 
to take the place of the music festival 
or the a cappella choir series. It should 
be an adjunct to these events. 

I have heard music teachers say, “If 
I am able to do the Gilbert and Sullivan 
type of thing, then the whole thing may 
be worthwhile,” but they cross off with 
the big black marks all lesser works. 

However, I agree with Geoffrey Mor- 
gan who once said in defense of the 
teacher who favors doing an operetta 


(2) They motivate chorus work, if the 
director limits membership in the oper- 
etta chorus to those in the regular or- 
ganizations. 

(3) They often interest otherwise dis- 
interested communities in high school 
activities. 

(4) They give an unparalleled chance 
to further all-school cooperation in a 
“community project.” 

The fourth reason is one of the most 
important of them all. A classic example 
comes to mind from my own experience 
as a teacher in the public schools. The 
particular high school I have in mind, 
situated in a suburban town, considers 
the operetta the top event of the year. 
Singing a lead in the musical carries 
with it more honor than being captain 
of the football team, though athletics 
play a major role in the life of the school. 
This situation may have resulted from 
the fact that the operetta is an all-school 
event. 

Since music teachers preceding me 
there had not felt the school musicians 
to be quite ready for the Gilbert and 





Troupe 1024, West Scranton H. S., 





Scranton, Pa., Marie T. Lesniak, Sponsor. 
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. Ja second lead (an egocentric extrovert) 


decided to demonstrate his importance 


.Jand indispensability by failing to appear 


on the night of performance of the little 


.Joperetta, Windinills of Holland. What 
-< 4did we do? Changed lines and lyrics, 
_jgiving the speaking parts to another 


boy, who knew the thing from curtain 


_jto curtain, and the solos to one of the 
_[sirls. 


A few years ago, the two leads in the 


.| musical comedy, Anything Goes, which | 
_[directed at a western university, attend- 


ed dress rehearsal chock full of penicillin, 
unable to project past the fourth row. 
But the performance was up to par! Not 
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long ago at the same university, the day 
before Girl Crazy opened, the father of 
my best flutist was arraigned for mur- 
ler. I sent word to the girl I'd be ex- 
pecting her, and she came . . . pale, but 
with her head up. 

Mustaches have falien off, and other 


‘ludicrous things that were excruciating 
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occasionally even though it must be of 
lesser difficulty: 

“Music teachers as a rule are divided 
into two groups: Those who want to do 
simple things and do them well, and 
those who hold with Browning that a 
man’s reach must exceed his grasp or 
else what's Heaven for. Between the 
two, I am disposed to vote with the first 
division. In fact I am convinced that 
many students develop a positive dislike 
for music, simply because the ambitious 
teacher forces them to tasks beyond their 
powers... 

“For the countless town and country 
high schools that dot the map, the rule 
of Franklin still holds good, “Large boats 
may venture more, but small ones must 
keep near the shore. ” 

I favor the presentation of . operettas 
in the high school because: 

(1) They give good opportunity for 
individual performances in a new way 
—musically and dramatically. 


Sullivan type of performance, I chose the 
colorful but simple Peggy and the Pi- 
rate. It was a joy from beginning to end, 
excepting for the usual moments of 
anxiety. (The father of my female lead, 
Peggy, being a strict fundamentalist min- 
ister who thought anything that had to 
do with the stage was of the devil, had 
to be convinced that I was not leading 
his daughter astray. ) 

The English and dramatics department 
assigned one of their play directors to 
me to coach actors in their lines, and to 
help block the action. He also did light- 
ing, make-up, and supervised the design- 
ing and building of scenery. The home 
economics department gave me the serv- 
ices of one of their excellent sewing 
teachers who supervised the making of 
costumes for the chorus. (Costumes for 
the leads were rented.) Swords for the 
pirates were designed by the wood-craft 
teacher and made by classes in the shop. 

(Continued on page 28) 








We Film the Plays 


school dramatic production, both 
the participating students and the 
director are unanimous in their appraisal 
that putting on a play is great fun. Yet 
from its initial casting until the final cur- 
tain call, a distinctive amateur produc- 
tion represents endless hours of rehearsal, 
scenery painting, assembly of props and 
costumes, and the experimentation for 
unusual effects. All of these factors are 
necessary to create the desired illusion 
of the particular drama selected. Every- 
thing is keyed to the big night (or 
nights) of the performance of the play. 
All too soon the last line is spoken, the 
_ curtain falls and the two hour illusion is 
over. By the time the set is struck, the 
play has become a memory to be recalled 
only by souvenir programs, ticket stubs, 
publicity photos, and perhaps a few can- 
did camera shots taken during the per- 
formance. 

For the past five years here at Holmes 
High School in Covington, Kentucky, we 
have taken a step further toward re-living 
the productions of our Flats and Cues 
Dramatic Club and our Thespian Troupe 
154. We preserve the memory of each 
play on motion picture film. Making 
movies of amateur theatricals may not 
necessarily be considered an original ap- 
proach by some’ ambitious Thespian 
troupes who have possibly experimented 
in that direction. However, we have been 
told on numerous occasions by drama 
directors (from both university and high 
school faculties) that we are the only 
dramatic group in this area who constant- 
ly maintains a cinematic record of each 
play produced. 


Often when interested persons are told 
that we film the plays, we are confronted 
by the following questions: (1) do we 
make movies of the entire play? (2) are 
the films talkies taken with a sound 
camera? (3) are the movies shot on color 
film? The reply to the last query is 
“ves,” but the answer to the first two 
questions is definitely “no.” We do our 
shooting on 16 mm Kodachrome Type A 
motion picture film. The average cost of 
this film (with an educational discount 
subtracted) is approximately $2.20 per 
minute (providing the film is shot at 
the silent tempo of 16 frames per sec- 
ond). From this figure it is obvious that 
filming an entire play would be financial- 
ly impossible as well as artistically static. 
Our movies are taken with a silent cam- 
era because the cost of 16 mm sound 
equipment is likewise prohibitive. Fur- 
thermore a sound camera is bulkier and 
could not be used for our purpose with- 
out the addition of skilled technicians 
and careful line rehearsals before each 
take—all of which would hamper the 
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[scvoot BACK on a successful high 


by DON H. POSTON 


speed and spontaneity of our film making. 

Our objective then is to record pic- 
torially the highlights of each of our 
plays on colored motion picture film. Our 
annual dramatic output at Holmes High 
includes two major productions given 
for the public, four or five one-act as- 
sembly plays each presented before audi- 
ences totalling 1,800 students, and an 
original one-act play written by either 
my Thespians or me (in addition to 
contests and occasional appearances on 
television and radio). When the scenes 
that we film from each play are edited 


Don H. Poston, Sponsor, Troupe 154, 
Holmes H. S., Covington, Ky. 





in the order that they occurred on the 
stage, we have a sort of miniature photo- 
play edition of the plot. As we later 
project the film, we are able to recall 
the entire play much in the manner one 
might do when he goes to a movie thea- 
tre and witnesses a detailed coming at- 
traction prevue showing familiar se- 
quences from a film which he has al- 
ready seen. 

By careful camera work it is possible 
to record pictorial highlights of the av- 
erage one-act play on a 50 ft. roll of film 
which will run for two minutes. A 100 
ft. roll, lasting four minutes, can ade- 
quately cover all essential action and 
facial expression of a one-act play. Using 
this proportion I usually find that 200 
ft. of 16 mm film is usually sufficient to 
capture the flavor and memorable mo- 
ments of most full-length plays, although 
I have used 250 ft. for a special produc- 
tion. The reason so much can be accom- 
plished on a few minutes of film is that 
we are giving these stage dramas movie 
tempo. We are concerned with what the 
characters do rather than what they say. 





Colored motion pictures are the per. | 


fect medium to preserve the costumes 


and make-up of each character (as he | 


actually appeared in the production) as 
well the color combinations of the stage 


scenery which will doubtless be repaint. | 


ed before the next show. If you rent 
costumes for your productions or borrow 
special antiques for your settings, you 
will enjoy re-living this authenticity on 
the screen. In this way the cast and 4di- 
rector alike are able to recapture that 
“opening night” excitement again and 
again. 

Some plays are more suited to the cine- 
matic scope than others, but every p ay 
has some portions that will photograph 
well. When we shot sequences from cur 
production of Night Must Fall, we 
heightened the tension by pointing up 
the scenes of the mysterious hatbox with 
closeups, especially where it is nearly 
opened by the Scotland Yard inspector. 
Our movies of Death Takes a Holiday 
preserved the continental atmosphere of 
our elaborate Italian villa setting and 
the idyllic love scenes between Grazia 
and the Shadow. Productions like George 
Washington Slept Here and Cuckoos on 
the Hearth offered much physical action. 
The three criminals being asphyxiated in 


the secret gas chamber of the latter play | 


was a particularly novel effect on film. 
Our scenes from Barretts of Wimpole 
Street and Berkeley Square were memor- 
able for their colorful costuming and pe- 
riod authenticity. The pirate mutiny 
scene of Captain Applejack and the 
French Revolutionary mob confronting 
Cagliostro in the Black Flamingo offer- 
ed exciting movie material; we also fea- 
tured swashbuckling swordplay in both 
productions. Two of our one-act plays 
that photographed exceedingly well were 
The Command Performance with its set- 
ting of a Maharajah’s palace, and Sum- 
mer Comes to the Diamond O with its 
western bunkhouse atmosphere. Several 
of our original playlets used exotic back- 
grounds, which were nicely suited to the 
movie camera. Among these were Desert 
Rendezvous, a tale of the French Foreicn 
Legion; Vignette for Three, a grim story 
of three German spies trapped in the 
Bavarian Alps; and Dr. Langenstein Fe- 
turns, a hilarious satire on the Franken- 
stein films. 

All of our movies have been made with 
a 25 year old Cine Kodak Model B mo- 
tion picture camera, which has a 1/9 
lens and an adjustable focus. For illumi- 
nation we use a Powellite horizontal bar, 


which can be attached to the camera and © 
which likewise holds two No. 2 Foio- | 


flood bulbs with built-in reflectors. No 


movies are made while the play is ac- | 
tually in progress because it would »e | 
impossible to get the variety of camera | 
shots necessary to give the film pace. | 


Furthermore the brilliant, illumination 
from the Fotofloods would destroy the 
colored mood lighting of each produc- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Televising 
the 
“Shrew” 


by CLARENCE R. MURPHY 


entation of Macbeth two years ago, 

Thespian Troupe 143 decided to es- 
teblish a tradition by sponsoring annual- 
ly a full-length production of William 
Shakespeare. Taming of the Shrew was 
our choice for the second play for the 
past school year. This choice was made 
to satisfy our desire to perform a radi- 
cally different type of Shakespeare from 
that previously presented. 

I, as director, and sponsor of the 
troupe, had adapted the play. Adapting 
was done with staging limitations and 
casting in mind. Minor parts were 
changed to accommodate more girls in 
the cast. Ernest J. Mauer, head of our 
art department, designed the stage set 
and lighting. He acted also as consultant 
in the selection of colors for the costumes 
and the properties. Our homemaking 
class, under the supervision of Florence 
Sutton, agreed to make the costumes. 

The faculty of the department of 
speech at Michigan State College had 
become interested in our productions of 
Shakespeare. When the date for the 
play was announced, a special Saturday 
matinee was held to which were invited 
all of the Thespian troupes of nearby 
schools. The college speech department 
was also invited to send representatives 


F OLLOWING THE successful pres- 





Moving area is confined when acting for Television. 








for the purpose of evaluating the play 
from the angles of staging, interpretation, 
costuming, and general] production. Four 
college faculty members attended. Their 
suggestions were noted and will be ob- 
served this year when planning the pro- 
duction of Romeo and Julict. 


One of the college faculty, Donald O. 
Buell, professor of speech, has had a 
program on the college television station, 
WKAR-TV, since the station has been 
in operation. This program, called Cur- 
tain Going Up, contains pictures and re- 
views of theatre productions on the pro- 
fessional, college, and community levels. 
Mr. Buell’s reaction to the Thespian pro- 
duction was that it merited recognition 
on a state-wide level because of its ex- 
cellent presentation. Immediately after 
seeing the performance, Mr. Buell sug- 
gested to the group that a half-hour tele- 
vision program be planned with scenes 
from the play. The students were eager 





to try a new medium of dramatic pres- 
entation and agreed to devote the time 
needed for this TV performance. 

About a month later, the cast traveled 
from Bay City to East Lansing by bus 
accompanied by a truck which carried 
pieces of scenery, furniture, costumes 
and hand props. The day of performance 
was a Sunday, and preparations and re- 
hearsals for the four o'clock “live” presen- 
tation consumed five hours. During these 
rehearsals the student actors found that 
adjustments of many kinds had to be 
made from regular stage procedures to 
acceptable television practices. 

The first difference noted was in the 
matter of make-up. Where colors of 
liners, base paints, and false hair had 
been an important consideration for the 
total stage effect, color was no longer 
of any importance in television. Black 
and white television considers only the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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CHARLEY’S AUNT 
William Penn Sr. High School, York, Pa. 


RODUCING A FARCE and one so 

well known that definite characteri- 
zations are expected is a challenge to 
any high school group and to the di- 
rector. 

This is definitely a boy’s play—really 
Lord Fancourt Babberley’s play, for with- 
out a boy clever enough to portray 
Charley’s Aunt the play will be a fail- 
ure. Each of the other five male parts, 
however, requires just as much skill and 
sense of comedy. The four female roles 
acted out in all seriousness add to the 
humor of the situations. 

' The cast learned that acting in a farce 
is no easy thing to do, but requires the 
closest attention to technique, such as 
split second tiraing of action and lines 
if the humor of the situations is to be 
brought out. 

Portraying characters of the era of the 
1890’s presented many problems—To the 
boys of this day wearing a hat and carry- 
ing a cane are lost arts; as to the girls, 
gracefully using a parasol or fan. For 
weeks we practiced with old hats and 
umbrellas and home made fans. As man- 
aging long skirts and picture hats (set 
primly on pompadours) and full dress 
suits required practice, we had two com- 
plete dress rehearsals. 

Although the play is laid in England, 
we did not attempt a British accent ex- 
cept for the manservant—we did not feel 
that the American inflections detracted 
one bit from the humor of the situation. 

Charley's Aunt is not difficult to act 
but difficult to stage. A three set show 
gives the stage crew a heavy job. We 
designed and painted our own sets. We 
used flats’ and by merely changing the 
position of the windows and fireplace 
made one set do for Acts I and III. By 
swinging one of the flats across the back 
of the stage at right angle, we changed 
the same set to the exterior of the col- 
lege buildings for the garden scene. A 
hedge in front of this and some trees 
at the side gave a sufficient suggestion 
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Charley’s Aunt, Troupe 520, Wm. Penn 
Sr. H. S., York, Pa., Margaretta Hallock, 
Sponsor. 





of the college quadrangle and made it 
possible to change scenes in five minutes. 
The stage crew was working in an as- 
sembly line basis and ready for every 
curtain. 

Working out the show in all its details 
took six weeks of hard work—made more 
difficult because of the illness of two 
of the cast. Not quite three weeks be- 
fore the show another boy had to be 
cast as Jack Chesney and the next week 
another Donna Lucia d’Alvadorez was 
brought in. The new members, particu- 
larly the boy, had many lines and much 
stage business to learn—but with the 
help of the others in the cast they were 
ready for the presentation. 

The enjoyment of the audience proved 
that after sixty-one years Charley’s Aunt 
has not yet lost its appeal. 

MARGARETTA HALLOCK, 
Sponsor, Troupe 520. 


BESSIE, THE BANDIT’S BEAUTIFUL 
BABY 
Brookfield, Ohio, High School 
OYS WILL BE GIRLS? Brookfield 
High School students were skepti- 
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cal when they heard that the Thesp‘an 
Society was thinking about produc ng 
Bessie, the Bandit’s Beautiful Baby, with 
an ALL MALE CAST. Murmurs went up 
as to whether the masculine side of ‘he 
Thespian Society would agree to suc! a 
plot. However, the most surprising ev«nt 
of all was the posting of the notices «n- 
nouncing the coming performances of 
the melo-dramatic farce. 

Bessie, the Bandit’s Beautiful Baby is 
the story of a young girl kidnapped from 
her parents years ago by bandits. She 
is a lovely young thing who takes ‘he 
position of a humble housemaid to the 
wealthy Romaine family. Bessie is cun- 
stantly pursued by the male members 
of the household because of her fatal 
beauty, although she feels no love for 
anyone but Worthington, who is the 
scion of the family. He is destined to in- 
herit the family fortune and to make a 
very proper and wealthy marriage. To 
add to the dilemma, he falls madly in 
love with Bessie. The threats of his 
father Clayborne, his mother Patience, 
and his sister Twilight are to no avail, 
for he will have none but Bessie. After 
a very trying time Bessie finally emerges 
victorious, withstanding the insults of 
Twilight, the improper advances of Ram- 
rod, the butler, the jealousy of Citronella, 
the cook, and the uncouth encounters 
of Malbourne Basehart, Twilight's fiance. 

Fitting the old-fashioned costumes, 
and properly applying the makeup on the 
Thespian boys was a trying job, but the 
girls succeeded in fully preparing the 
boys for the first performance. 

Even though one of the lady-like gen- 
tlemen almost lost his hoop skirt during 
a performance, everyone who saw the 
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The Importance of Being Earnest, Troupe 808, Tilghman H. S., Paducah, Ky., Mrs. Henry Richeson, Sponsor. 
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play declared it a success. Direction 
problems were very few, because the 
boys wholeheartedly entered into the 
spirit of the play, and the acting was 
spontaneous. 

Although this was Brookfield High’s 
first advent into this type of drama, it 
wis thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated 
by many. 

Nancy CoppaGE, BEVERLY SANKER, 
Reporters, Troupe 324 


THE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF 


| oosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


‘% HERE IS NO more delightful play 
for secondary schools to produce 
than Moliere’s The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself. The characterizations are 
bioad, the plot is novel, and the situa- 
tions very humorous. 

Senarelle beats his wife and she in 
turn plots a revenge to bring blows to 
him. She succeeds too well. 


There is much movement and crossing 


jand recrossing of the stage. This must 


be carefully blocked so each character 
knows exactly where he is going. (Try 
it in slow motion.) The movement con- 
tributes largely to the fun. Business 


isuited to each character adds to the 


merriment. 


For a setting we at Roosevelt used a 
black cyclorama and two painted sets 
struck in front of it: for the early scenes, 
a brown hut, a wall with a gate, flanked 
with bushes; for the other scenes, a dec- 
orative flat (9%’x5'%’) with a fireplace, 





The Doctor in Spite of Himself, Troupe 561, Roosevelt H. S., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Roberta Sheets, Sponsor. 





chairs, and candle holders painted on 
in the manner of painted perspective. 
Colors were predominantly green, blue 
and rose. All entrances were made in 
front of this. Tormentors were painted 
with drapes in colors that blended with 
the set pieces. Old fashioned footlight 
shields were the final touch. 


Most of the characters are peasants 
and their costumes are easily made. We 
used browns, gold, dull reds and greens, 
and kept in mind that the servants were 
both low-class and high-class. Geronte, 
Licuide and Leandre wore period cos- 
tumes of silk and velvet. 


Secondary school audiences love lots 


of movement; ours enjoyed The Doctor 


immensely. 
I recommend the Barnard Hewitt ex- 


cellent translation. 


ROBERTA DINWIDDIE SHEETS, 
Sponsor, Troupe 561. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST 
Augusta Tilghman High School, Paducah, Ky. 


5 ioe ENTHUSIASTIC reception 
which the audience accorded our 
recent production of The Importance of 
Being Earnest testifies to the lasting ap- 
peal and universal charm of Oscar 
Wilde's classic comedy of manners. 

We attempted to interpret the light 
but telling satire of the lines and plot 
by means of a rather stylized produc- 
tion. Our sets were suggestive rather 
than realistic representations of a nine- 
teenth century English drawing room 
and a formal garden. We used carefully 
balanced furniture arrangement and col- 
or scheme. Our actors employed almost 
dance-like precision and rhythm in their 
stage positions, gestures and lines. 

Emphasis was placed on grace of 
movement and beauty of stage picture. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Alice in Wonderland, Troupe 469, 
Wenatchee, Wash., H. S., Lillian Grace 
Brown, Sponsor. 








LTHOUGH THE high schools are 
A the largest play producing groups 
in the nation, for most of these 
high schools Children’s Theatre is a 
relatively new venture. Two of the 
troupes reporting to a questionnaire sent 
to them indicate more than twenty years 
in this type of work; however, most of 
the troupes have been producing Chil- 
dren’s Plays for from two to five years 
only. Without exception, all of the many 
reporting write in glowing terms of their 
experiences. Your Children’s Theatre 
editor decided to select two troupes from 
widely separated sections of the country 
and let their sponsors tell the story of 
their projects in their own way. Each of 
these sponsors has a thrilling story of 
accomplishment and school co-operation 
to report. First, we shall hear from 
Lois Long, Sponsor of Troupe 736, 
Anderson Senior High School, Anderson, 
Indiana. 

“Our Children’s Theatre project began 
in 1951 when it was suggested by mem- 
bers of the Anderson unit of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, an in- 
ternational organization of elementary 
teachers whose interest is the welfare of 
children. As a part of its program A.C.E. 
has annually brought to the city some 
type of entertainment which gives chil- 
dren an opportunity to attend the theatre, 
thereby broadening their experiences. 
The group had become dissatisfied with 
the professional companies available but 
did not wish to discontinue the idea. 
They contacted the high-school dra- 
matics department and suggested a 
union of effort. The result has been 
children’s plays locally produced—by our 
Thespians. 

“The combination has been a happy 
one for both groups. The division of 
labor is simple; A.C.E. members take 
care of all business details; Thespians 
produce the show. Each year we have 


produced one play in four to seven per- 
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formances. We play to an average of 
4500 students with seven or eight hun- 
dred at each performance. 

“The first objective is the selection of 
an appropriate children’s classic. Our 
three productions have been the Wizard 
of Oz, Rumpelstiltskin, and The Elves 
and the Shoemaker. After the selection 
is made, all phases of the production 
are started. 

“The unique phase of the project is 
that the performances are all on school 
time. Thespians are excused from classes 
for work on the show, and elementary 
children are transported from the city’s 
twelve grade buildings to the auditorium 
where they see the production. A.C.E.’s 
first responsibility is arranging for buses. 
Both the morning and afternoon shows 
are scheduled after the rush of workers. 
The bus company can provide transporta- 
tion at a minimum rate and consequently 
for a fare of fifteen cents in addition to 
his thirty-five cent ticket a child can 
attend. 

“The children read or are told the 
story of the play. It becomes the motiva- 
tion for numerous activities including art 
work. Riding the bus to the show be- 
comes an adventure. 

“Thespian members and apprentices 
plan and execute all other phases of pro- 
duction. The play is cast; a student di- 
rector works with the teacher director; 
and rehearsals extend over a period of 
six weeks. 

“All rehearsals are held at night. Until 
the week before the play we work on 
our own stage; then we move to the 
stage where the show will be given. Our 
Board of Education feels the project is 


valuable enough to excuse Thespians 
from classes for two days, with the pro- 
vision that work be made up. Students 
are very co-operative and take initiative 
in returning to school classes if time will 
permit, and dressing rooms are filled 
with studying students when they are 
not on stage. 

“Technical crews work on_ staging, 
lighting, and makeup. Since we do not 
have facilities for costume making and 
storage, we rent our costumes. The chief 
staging problem is the designing of a 
set which can be built on the high-school 
stage and transported about ten days 
prior to the first performance to the ele- 
mentary school auditorium where thie 
production is given. The most adaptable 
set we have used was the one for thie 
Wizard of Oz; it was large paper board 
pages hinged in the center to form a 
book. Seven scenes were painted on the 
sets and the pages merely turned. 

“From this production, too, came our 
Bookmark, who talks to and entertains 
the children before the play and between 
scenes. Dressed as a gay red elf, the 
girls who have played this part have 
kept the children interested, explained 
elements of the play, taught verses, and 
directed a “stretching” period. The chil- 
dren love the Bookmark, and she has be- 
come a tradition which we will continue. 

“The values of the project, we believe, 
are many. First, in our industrial town 
located forty miles from the nearest pro- 
fessional stage the child audience sees 
the only live theatre most of them see 
during the year. These plays are worth- 
while changes from movies and TV pro- 
grams. Second, high-school] students have 
a real learning experience. Perhaps no 
audience is as unpredictable or as much 
fun to entertain as a children’s group. 
High-school students have proved ideal 
performers for young children, and they 
love the project. They must act truly 
and sincerely. They learn skills, co-oper- 
ation through group activity, the necess- 
ity for sustained excellence through many 
performances, and they experience the 
pride that comes from successful ac- 








The Wizard of Oz, Troupe 736, Anderson, Ind., H. S., Lois Long, Sponsor. 
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Aladdin 
Cinderella 


Flibbertygibbet 
Hansel and Gretel 


Rumpelstiltskin 


Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 
Marco Polo 

Young Hickory 





ne PLAYS 


The Elves and the Shoemaker 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Red Riding Hood 
King Midas and the Golden Touch 


The Sleeping Beauty 


FOR 


FAIRY TALES 


Heidi 


Huckleberry Finn 
Hiawatha 

Little Women 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
Treasure Island 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Arthur and the Magic Sword 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


SEND .10¢ FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILDREN 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR ADULT CASTS 


The Land of the Dragon 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Simple Simon 

The Wonderful Tang 


CLASSICS 








complishment. Third, the productions 
have been successful financially. Each 
year A.C.E. and Thespians have each 
had a net profit of more than five hun- 
dred dollars. We have purchased need- 
ed stage equipment, paid for transporta- 
tion of Thespians and apprentices to pro- 
fessicnal plays in Indianapolis, and paid 
for transportation to Indiana University 
to the National Convention. 

“We like work with Children’s Theatre, 
and we strongly recommend it for other 
troupes.” 

Then, from Wenatchee, Washington, 
Lillian Grace Brown brings us the story 
of Children’s Theatre as it is being de- 
veloped with Troupe 469. While this 
group has included children’s plays in 
its program for only two years, Miss 
Brown had previously directed this type 
of work in Junior College and thus is in 
an excellent position to evaluate the pro- 
ject comparatively. She says: 

“Our project in Children’s Theatre be- 
gan gradually. Realizing that we had a 
potential audience in elementary school 
children, we began giving in our own 
auditorium such plays as Tom Sawyer 
and the Land of Oz. This year, we de- 
cided to add trouping to our activities. 
We scheduled in our city grade schools 
eleven performances of Charlotte Chor- 
penning’s Alice in Wonderland. 

“Trouping has to be well organized to 
ft the program of the high school, and 
to avoid the “excuse from class” that 


JANUARY, 1955 





makes for unfavorable faculty reaction. 
Our young troupers, who call themselves 
“The Peter Pan Players,” are members 
of my fifth-period class in play produc- 
tion. Fifth period is preceded by a com- 
bined home-room and activity period 
thirty minutes in length. This brief 
period gives us time to put on makeup, 
jump into cars, and drive to schools 
where we are to perform. 

“To make this speedy process possible, 
our faculty has been most co-operative. 
Students are permitted to don costumes 
and basic makeup during lunch period, 
and then attend fourth-period classes. At 
first we planned to wear choir robes over 
costumes. The robes proved heavy, and 
as fellow-students came to expect the 
sight of costumed students in class once 
or twice a week, cast members were ac- 
cepted as casually as though they had 
been band members in uniform. 

“When the players reach the school, 
the set, erected during our class period 
the preceding day, is in readiness. (We 
use scenery that can be carried in a car 
trunk and set in front of a cyclorama). 
A few students who have had fourth-pe- 
riod study hall have been released to go 
ahead and check lights and props. Fre- 
quently, the curtain rises less than ten 
minutes after the rest of us arrive. 

“The training received by the students 
is valuable. Children are an exacting 
audience and keep the players on their 
toes, for once the attention of the child 


audience is lost, actors find it hard to re- 
establish contact. Players find too that 
no two audiences are alike. Differences 
in age and background influence audi- 
ence reaction. Young actors must use 
skill to adapt themselves to the situation. 

“Since I have had six years of experi- 
ence in trouping children’s theatre plays 
as a director of a junior college troupe, I 
am often asked whether high-school play- 
ers are at a disadvantage. I am not con- 
scious of any disadvantage; if anything, 
high-school students have a wider choice 
of plays than college students do. It is 
easy to find small high-school students to 
take children’s roles, and what a joy it is 
to find parts for these youngsters who are 
too short for the regular high-school 
plays! 

“I do not want to give the impression 
that Children’s Theatre replaces our pre- 
vious dramatics program. On the con- 
trary, we have classes in creative dra- 
matics, help the music department with 
the annual operetta, give three full-length 
plays, and produce a pageant for the 
Washington State Apple Blossom Festi- 
val. When trouping is over, our Peter 
Pan Players become “The Studio Strol- 
lers” and produce “pent house” plays in 
our own studio theatre.” 

Thus, we have two stimulating reports 
of fine werk in Children’s Theatre from 
Thespians in different sections of the 
country. In the next Children’s Theatre 
article, look for more about Trouping! 
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FATHER OF THE BRIDE 

| REMEMBER MAMA 

(High School Version) 

MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 

MONEY MAD 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
RAMSHACKLE INN 

JUNIOR MISS 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


YEARS AGO 
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THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
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STAGE DOOR 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
WHAT A LIFE 





THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


JENNY KISSED ME 
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* DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE presents two new 
comedies by MARY CHASE 


Mary Chase’s HARVEY is one of the greatest hits of all time. Recently two new comedies by 
the same author have been made widely available to nonprofessional producers, and already are 
proving immensely successful with all types of groups. 


MRS. McTHING 


“Delectably imaginative fable’—Kerr, 
N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


“The freshest play of the year, another big load 
of cheer . . . a whimsical, lovely and lovable 
work for young children and old children .. . 
There is an aura of great affection all around 
it’—Chapman, N. Y. News 


The story as told by Kerr, “all happens very logi- 
cally. A little girl has slipped past the gate keeper 
and over the garden wall to play with a lonely 
and put-upon lad. She is quickly shooed out by 
his mother as ‘trash.’ It just so happens that the 
little girl’s mother is a witch, and an experienced 
one. She takes her revenge by supplying Mrs. 
Howard V. Larue III with the very little paragon 
she has always longed for, meanwhile spiriting the 
real and unruly boy off to a life of crime in the Shantyland Pool Hall Lunchroom. Mother is at first delighted with 
the imposter’s perfection, then suspicious, then dismayed. When she learns the truth and sets out to reclaim her 
own nine-year old mobster, she unwittingly and very foolishly crosses the same little girl, who promptly puts the 
finger on her and assigns her the role of washing dishes for the gang... by the time mama has been knocked about 
a bit and come to appreciate the sterling qualities of an ordinary roughneck, she is happy enough to take the boy 
back on his own terms, and to adopt the little witch-girl into the bargain.” 


9 men (1 child), 10 women (1 child); 2 stylized interiors. Books, 90c. Write for information. 
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“A litte sweetheart of a comedy,” according to Chap- 
man, N. Y. News. He saluted it for “Its warmth, 
depth and the perception it displays as it seeks to dis- 
cover what makes adolescent boys tick so erratically.” 


An unusually honest and understanding play about 
high school boys and some of their major growing 
pains; a play that is being done with great success by 
many of the more advanced high schools. 


id ciel se ae eo he" The story centers around a group of high school boys 


who find their daily life a trifle dull and invent for 
themselves an ideal town—Sneaky Falls, Idaho, 
where the mothers have to come to the boys for spending money and permission to leave the house. The leading 
citizen of this town of fantasy is Bernardine, the ideal female—“a little older, a little beat up looking’”—who is glamor 
incarnate to the boys. It is Wormy Weldy’s painful and hilarious efforts to find his own Bernardine and to become a 


“wheel” like the other members of the gang that make up the substance of the play, and Wormy’s eventual success 
leads to a heartwarming climax. 





; Photo by Campus Photo, Walter Delong, Denver 


13 men, 6 women; simple stylized scenery —— very little of it. Books, 90c. Write for information. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


N HIS INITIAL stage directions to 
his little play, The Man of Destiny, 
George Bernard Shaw has written: 

“He (Napoleon) is imaginative without 
illusions, and creative without religion, 
loyalty, patriotism or any of the common 
ideals. Not that he is incapable of these 
ideals: on the contrary, he has swallowed 
them all in his boyhood, and now, hav- 
ing a keen dramatic faculty, is extreme- 
ly clever at playing upon them by the 
arts of the actor and stage manager.” 

All of this is by way of introduction 

to Twentieth-Century Fox’s film of Anne- 
_ marie Selinko’s Desiree. The film begins 
just after the conclusion of the Italian 
campaign, which is the setting of Shaw's 
“pleasant” play. It shows the victorious, 


cess is an asset. The account of the 
crushing march on Moscow is handled 
through screen effects rather than in con- 
crete shots of troops in battle and, I 
felt, done very impressively. 

Marlon Brando is seen as Napoleon. 
He is given a bit too much latitude even 
for the character and the import of the 
film. Jean Simmons does a beautiful job 
in the title role. Merle Oberon plays 
the Empress Josephine and has a big 
scene when she is forced to grant Na- 
poleon a divorce. Michael Rennie plays 
Bernadotte. Henry Koster directed De- 
siree and the screen adaptation is by 
Daniel Taradash. 

The month brought another film star- 
ring Ginger Rogers, a United Artists re- 
lease of a British Lion film, Twist of 
Fate. It is an overly dramatic tale of an 
American ex-actress living on the French 
Riviera. She hopes to marry a wealthy 
Briton and is desperately disappointed 
when she learns that he has done nothing 
about divorcing his wife. So unhappy 
is she, in fact, that she jumps into her 
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Marlon Brando and Jean Simmons star in Desiree. 











but penniless, Bonaparte capturing the 
heart of the Marseilles draper’s daugh- 
ter, Desiree. The film carries through 
Napoleon’s victories, his assumption of 
the Emperor's crown, his marriage and 
divorce with Josephine, the crushing de- 
feat before Moscow and his final banish- 
ment to St. Helena. 

Through these years, Desiree has mar- 
ried Napoleon’s Marshal, Bernadotte. 
The latter breaks with the Emperor and, 
through adoption by the aging and 
childless King of Sweden, places Desiree 
in the succession for the throne of that 
northern country. There is a great deal 
of high-sounding talk—both in the audio 
sense and in the literary. Napoleon con- 
stantly refers to himself as “The man 
of destiny” and at one point screams “I 
am the French Revolution.” 

The film is big. There are many real- 
ly fine shots of court functions and battle 


scenes in which the Cinemascope pro- 
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car and drives suicidally along the 
curving hills of the Riviera. As you have 
no doubt guessed, she meets with an ac- 
cident and through this accident she 
finds true love. 

Gene Kelly has forsaken the dance for 
the role of Lt. Bradville, U. S. Navy, in 
Crest of the Wave, a Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer production. The film is based up- 
on Hugh Hastings’ play, Seagulls over 
Sorrento, which was a big hit in the Lon- 
don theatre (the Mr. Roberts of the 
British theatre), though quite unsuccess- 
ful in New York. 

The locale of the film is an island in 
the North Atlantic where a group of 
British Navy men are experimenting with 
a new kind of torpedo. Mr. Kelly plays 
an American officer, an expert in such 
armaments, who is loaned by the United 
States to Great Britain for the experi- 
ment. I felt that the film didn’t quite 
come off. The play dwelt more on the 


stress between officer and non-commis- 
sioned personnel in the Navy and less on 
the great experiment. I also felt it was 
a bit presumptuous of us to depict the 
American as all-knowing and the British- 
ers as a rather good-natured lot who 
were just bumbling along. 

Two big films have come along from 
M-G-M. The first of these is The Last 
Time I Saw Paris with Elizabeth Taylor 
and Van Johnson. It is remotely based 
upon F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Babylon Re- 
visited. The time has been shifted to 
post-World War II, but the character 
played by Mr. Johnson retains most of 
its original quality. Charles Wills, while 
in the Army, has been on the staff of 
the Paris edition of STARS AND STRIPES. 
He becomes romantically involved with 
Helen Ellswirth and therein lie all the 
complications. The film tells a sad tale 
but it is creditably acted and holds the 
interest throughout. Donna Reed, Eva 
Gabor, Walter Pidgeon and Kurt Kasz- 
nar are seen in supporting roles. 

The second film is a musical which 
is just not my dish. Several of my re- 
viewing colleagues seemed to be enjoy- 
ing Athena, but I was unable to join 
them. Grandpa and Grandma Mulvain 
(played by Louis Calhern and Evelyn 
Varden) have seven grand-daughters: 
Athena, Minerva, Niobe, Aphrodite, Cal- 
liope, Medea and Ceres. They all live 
a very out-of-doorsy life in the Holly- 
wood hills, eating a non-meat diet. 
Grandpa trains young men who appear 
on the covers of physical culture mag- 
azines and the aspirants for the title of 
Mr. Universe. Steve Reeves who won the 
title in 1950 appears in the epic. 

Poor little Athena, however, falls in 
love with a meat-eating, cigarette smok- 
ing, coffee (and harder) drinking aver- 
age man. How this star-crossed romance 
is worked out is the business of the film. 
There are some pleasant little ditties in 
the film and Valerie Bettis has done the 
choreography. Jane Powell and Debbie 
Reynolds are the leading ladies. Edmund 
Purdom and Vic Damone are two of the 
men involved. Athena has been directed 
by Richard Thorpe. 

Robert Mitchum is giving a superb 
performance in Track of the Cat. William 
A. Wellman has directed this filming of 
the Walter van Tilburg Clark novel. 
The story is laid in the country around 
@ snow-bound cattle ranch in Northern 
California in the 1890’s. The Bridges 
family lives in dread of the huge moun- 
tain lion. The film relates how the vari- 
ous members of the family cope with 
the threat and how they re-act under the 
strain of the situation. 

Mitchum plays the braggart Curt, the 
elder brother. Tab Hunter is seen as Har- 
old, who proves his ability to head the 
family. Beulah Bondi and Philip Tonge 
play the parents. Diana Lynn and Teresa 
Wright fill important roles most validly. 
Track of the Cat is a Wayne-Fellows 
production 
Brothers. 
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Mary Martin stars in Peter Pan. 





O JUDGE BY the activity in the 
New York theatre to this point 
in the season, it would not be sur- 
prising if the 1954-55 season proves to 
be the best and busiest since before 
World War II. This ties in too with the 
state of the stage all across the United 
States. Though it may be a bit more 
difficult to pry open the backer’s purse, 
there seems to be an increase in pro- 
fessional theatre activity in most areas. 
A recent listing showed excellent offer- 
ings playing in towns where, until re- 
cently, there has been no professional 
stage event. 


In New York the theatre is booming. 
Many attractions are playing to excel- 
lent business and, though the number 
of stages available to the legit has shrunk 
alarmingly, all the possibilities are occu- 
pied. One of the most eagerly sought 
after of the new shows is Peter Pan. This 
is a musical version of Barrie's classic 
with Mary Martin in the title role. Peter 
and the children still fly to Never-Never 
Land; the villainous Captain Hook is 
still “the swiniest swine in the world”; 
and Nana, the dog, still tends the Dar- 
ling children. 


To all of this has been added music 
by Mark Charlap and Jule Styne. The 
lyrics are by Carolyn Leigh and Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green—the latter 
pair better known for their more wordly 
and sophisticated contributions to the 
musical stage. Jerome Robbins has staged 
the production and contributed the 
choreography. 


I must inject a personal note to this 
report. My own love of the theatre is so 
inextricably bound up with the perform- 
ance of Peter Pan I attended as a child, 
that I regard any revival of the work as 
of the utmost importance. My introduc- 
tion was via the 1924 revival in which 
Marilyn Miller played Peter. How many 
new theatregoers will be initiated by at- 
tendance at the recent staging, one will 
never know. 
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In the production now at the Winter 
Garden, Cyril Ritchard is doubling as 
Mr. Darling and Captain Hook, Margalo 
Gillmore is playing Mrs. Darling and 
Kathy Logan is playing Wendy and Jane 
—the latter in the epilogue which has 
been added from Barrie’s novelized Peter 
and Wendy. Miss Martin’s husband, 
Richard Halliday, is the producer and 
Miss Martin’s daughter, Heller Halliday, 
is making her New York debut in the 
role of Liza. 


Four years is too long a spell for the 
Lunts to absent themselves from Broad- 
way. They have, however, returned and 
are in residence at the Coronet Theatre 
in Noel Coward’s Quadrille, a period 
piece. The Lunts have already won the 
approval of London theatregoers in this 
play and, as always, New Yorkers are 
now flocking to their local stand. 

Mr. Coward has set his play among 
the fashionable group who frequented 
the French Riviera in the 1870's. The 








By PAUL MYERS 


tale is one of elopement and the foibles 
of those in love. An English marquis, 
married to a lady of quality, elopes with 
a rather silly American, who is married 
to an American railroad tycoon. In the 
course of the play, the various displaced 
members of these broken alliances also 
patch up their lives. 

In any combine of Noel Coward, Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt it is not the 
plot that matters. One looks for the 
jewels in the dialogue and the little tours 
de forces of which the Lunts are mas- 
ters. Quadrille offers many of these. The 
other couple in the play are acted by 
Edna Best and Brian Aherne. Mr. Lunt 
has directed the production and the de- 
cor is by Cecil Beaton. 

Fanny has brought Ezio Pinza back to 
to the Majestic Theatre where so many 
saw him in South Pacific. The musical is 
adapted from the trilogy of Marcel Pag- 
nol: Marius, Fanny and Cesar. S. N. 
Behrman and Joshua Logan have writ- 
ten the book, and the score is by Harold 
Rome. Some of you may have seen the 
excellent films made in France from 
these stories and be familiar with this 
tale of the Marseilles waterfront. 

Mr. Pinza is playing Cesar and Walter 
Slezak is seen as the girl’s father, Panisse. 
The roles of Marius and Fanny are filled 
by William Tabbert and Florence Hen- 
derson. Others in the cast include Tani 
and Dran Seitz, Edna Preston and Ger- 
ald Price—the latter from the cast of the 
Theatre de Lys production of The Three- 
Penny Opera, which I reviewed for 
Dramatics last season. Mr. Logan has 
directed the production as well as co- 
producing it with David Merrick. 
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Miss Martin’s daughter, Heller Halliday, is also in Peter Pan. 
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By Si MILLS 


Mama 

Columbia Broadcasting System 

AMA AND television’s beloved 
M Hansen family have returned to 

the air for their sixth season on 
CBS Television. The story of the Scan- 
dinavian-American family residing in 
San Francisco is set this season in the 
year 1915, having progressed chronologi- 
cally since the program's television debut 
in 1949. The original cast play the im- 
mediate members of the Hansen family. 
Each season they've added another year 
to the age of their characters. Robin Mor- 
gan, who plays Dagmar, youngest of 
' the Hansen children, was seven when 
she debuted on the program. Today, she’s 
Dagmar as a sub-deb of 12. 

Peggy Wood is proving to be not only 
the most decorative but the most decor- 
ated “Mama” on television. The year 
1954 brought her new acclaim when 
she was cited one of “the six most suc- 
cessful women of the year” by the edi- 
tors of Woman’s HoME CoMPANION. 
Miss Wood was honored as “an actress 
who has used her charm and talent to 
reassert the dignity of all first-generation 
Americans, and, as “Mama, has brought 
the rich humor of the Scandinavian emi- 
grant into American homes.” 

The starring role of TV’s Mama is an- 
other “long run” to add to Miss Wood's 
varied and lustrous career in show busi- 
ness. Her .theatrical and literary accom- 
plishments occupy two full columns in 
“Who's Who in the Theatre,” listing some 
60 odd shows in which she has been 
starred or featured. 

“Most of the adults who write to us 
comment on the resemblance of the Han- 
sen family to their own,” says Judson 


Laire, head of the household on Steiner 
Street. 

“I think and I hope we are —o 
memories for our listeners, but I thi 
the past is recalled most vividly by Peggy 
Wood and myself,” he adds. “When I 
play ‘Papa, I’m constantly thinking of 
my own father and I know Peggy is re- 
membering her mother in her role of 
‘Mama. ” 


Mama has appeal for most viewers. 
For some it is a re-creation of a world 
they used to know—one that is being 
pushed away steadily by living in the 
present one. To younger folks it means 
gaining entrance to a land they never 
knew. To everyone it shows friendly 
warmth wrapped in costumes. 

The Search 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

After more than two years of prepara- 

tion, The Search, CBS Television’s week- 


Irving Gitlin, CBS Director of Public 
Affairs and producer of The Search, 
states that each episode in the series 
“will open another doorway to the fu- 
ture as it takes viewers to a different 
great American educational institution 
each week for a close look at some of 
the most significant research programs.- 
both basic and applied—being conducted 
there.” Mr. Gitlin expressed his belief 
that these broadcasts will be “meaning- 
ful and helpful to the American citizen 
and will, we hope, provide him wit 
a better picture of his environment now 
and in the foreseeable future, and er- 
able him to adjust better to that enviror - 
ment.” 


The vast range of projects to be treat- 
ed on The Search will include, amon: 
others, such dissimilar subject matter as 
research into child development at D). 
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Milton Senn’s Child Study Center at 


Peggy Wood returns to TV as Mama. 








ly series based on vital research projects 
in progress at leading universities, had 
its premiere broadcast Sunday, Oct. 17. 








Inside a cell block at San Quentin in The Search. 


Yale; the field experiments of Cornell 
University’s Transportation Safety Re- 
search projects; the day-by-day struggle 
for independence being waged by a 
French war veteran, a paraplegic, at New 
York University’s Institute for Physica! 
Medicine and Rehabilitation; a preview 
—from the Massachusetts Institute 0% 
Technology—of an imminent but little- 
noticed industrial revolution heralded by 
the ever-increasing use of automata and 
robots—machines with eyes, ears, chemi- 
cal senses and “brains”; a study of San 
Quentin prison in cooperation with the 
University of California School of Crimi- 
nology. 


On The Search, producer Gitlin has ap- 
plied live television techniques to stand- 
ard documentary film production. To pre- 
serve the dramatic realism of each epi- 
sode, each half-hour program is shot or 
actual location with the people involvec: 
playing themselves. There are no stars 
no actors, except the scientists, teachers 
students and researchers—the men anc 
women who are participating in, or are 
directly affected by, the projects. 
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Eugene Lowell 
Mishel Piastro, who conducts the or- 
chestra for Mr. Lowell’s Choraliers. 


compares notes with 





The Choraliers 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


ee LD FRIENDS are the _ best 

O friends,” is the musical motto 

of Eugene Lowell, who chooses 

old friends in song for each CBS Radio 

broadcast of the program, The Cho- 
raliers. 

Before Lowell makes his final choices 
for The Choraliers, selections under con- 
sideration are submitted to a jury of four. 
Unless three out of four know a tune, 
it’s out. 

Lowell himself does all the vocal and 
instrumental arrangements for the pro- 
gram. His sure-handed skill is founded 
on a background which included singing 
in opera and oratorio and as soloist in 
choral works with the Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati Orchestras. He gained his 
first experience as a choral director with 
Lynn Murray, then conducted such radio 
programs as Candlelight Singers, Great 
Moments in Music, and Night Club in 
the Sky. He teaches choral conducting 
for radio in summer sessions at Juilliard. 

Lowell organized The Choraliers in 
September, 1948, emphasizing good, lus- 
ty singing and fine men’s voices. Most 
of his arrangements are in four-part har- 
mony, with an occasional fifth part. Un- 
der his guidance The Choraliers have be- 
come a Sunday night landmark. 


Tennessee Ernie Show 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Milt Hoffman has what he thinks is 
the most enjoyable headache in radio 
today. He produces CBS Radio's Tennes- 
see Ernie Show. 

“With this guy (Emie),” Hoffman 
grins, “the only thing I know is that 
he'll show up. From then on, it’s any- 
body’s guess.” 

For this series Hoffman has a cast 
consisting of the irrepressible troubadour 
from Tennessee, song stylist Joanie 
C’Brien, featured warbler with Bob Cros- 
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bys band, the Cheerleaders, night club 
and recording hot shots of song, and a 
seven-piece band. 

“I know theyll be there, but when 
they ll get to do their stuff . . .” Hoffman 
said. “Like in rehearsal yesterday. We 
had six songs set. We got around to 
two. He (Ernie) took over, and the dog- 
gone guy ran us right out of time. No- 
body even thought to check the clock. 
They couldn't stop laughing long enough. 

“We spent a day and a half putting 
that show together. It was good. But he 
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Joanie O’Brien and Tennessee Ernie. 





(Ernie) took 30 minutes and made it 
better. 

“What can you do with a guy like 
that?” 

Without waiting for an answer Milt 
Hoffman reached happily for a handy 








(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 








bottle of aspirin. He’s hooked up with a 
wonderful headache, and darned if he’s 


not loving it. 


Meet Corliss Archer 


Columbia Broadcasting System 

Meet Corliss Archer, the laugh-riot 
comedy about teen-agers and their in- 
evitable problems, is in its twelfth year. 
This durable and popular situation com- 
edy, which presents family life in its 
funnier aspects, has been a radio fixture 
since 1942 with virtually the same cast. 

Janet Waldo, who stars as the teen- 
ager whose capers keep the Archer 
household in an uproar, has played the 
Corliss role since the first broadcast. Sam 
Edwards, who is heard as Corliss’ sweet- 
heart, Dexter, has been on the program 
since 1946. 

The other regulars are Fred Shields, 
who portrays Corliss’ exasperated, frus- 
trated father; Irene Tedrow, the under- 
standing albeit, bewildered mother, and 
Ken Christy as Mr. Franklin, Dexter’s 
father. 

The series was originally based on F. 
Hugh Herberts Goop HoOvusEKEEPING 
Magazine stories and on his Broadway 
hit, Kiss and Tell. 
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Sam Edwards and Janet Waldo, the original Dexter and Corliss, are 








still with the popular Meet Corliss Archer. 
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that all except one are 


full-blooded Blackfoot Indians. 





AMHERST, OHIO Troupe 730 
The year 1953-54 was eventful for Thespians 
of Amherst High. Presentation of The Little 
Minister was a_ never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence. A number of one-acts given for school 
and community groups included Hooky Holiday 
and High Window. Everyone had fun when we 
held an all-school talent show, sponsored by 
the Speech Department, with some seventy- 
five students taking part on or back stage. Four 
bus trips out-of-town enabled us to observe the 
work of professional actors. For most of us 
the highlights of these excursions was Dial M 
for Murder starring Maurice Evans.—Connie 
Washka, Secretary. 
—UO-- 
HIBBING, MINNESOTA Troupe 272 
During 1953-54, Hibbing Thespians were 
“mighty busy.” Under the leadership of our 
sponsor, Ralph Sutherland, we participated in 
two successful class plays: What a Life and 
The Night of January 16th; sponsored and di- 
rected the senior high school play, Heaven Can 
Wait, from which we received $100 for our 
treasury; assisted two junior high school groups 
with make-up for their plays; and, at the re- 
quest of our local newspaper, sponsored an 
article explaining the application of stage make- 
up. In January we held our initiation at which 
twelve enthusiastic students’ work was re- 
warded when they became members of our 
troupe.—Kathleen Bradley, President. 
OO 
WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI Troupe 191 
The Little Theatre was lighted much of last 
school year. The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
The Emperor Jones and On Borrowed Time 
were our three major shows. In addition, nine 
one-act plays and one three-act, Our Town, 
were presented by dramatics students. The Em- 
peror Jones was the highlight of the year, fea- 
turing projected scenery, choreography and 
stereophonic sound. Several social events spon- 
sored by Thespians completed a very suc- 
cessful season for Troupe 191.—Carole Hoffman, 
Reporter. 
—()— 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA Troupe 822 

Thespian Troupe 822 is proud to report that 
two of its members were in the finals in girls’ 
and boys’ extemporaneous speaking at the Na- 
tional Speech Tournament held in June at 
Greensburg, Penn. They were Wayne Hensley 


22 


and Viva Marks, both of whom had parts in 
the last spring senior play, Our Town. The 
junior play this year will be Follow the Dream, 
first produced at the National Thespian Con- 
ference in Miami, Fla., in 1951, and written 
especially for that conference. Our production 
will be December 2, 1954. Thespians are plan- 
ning an open house in October and another 
state wide conference this spring. We are proud 
of our sponsor, Miss Conger, who has been 
appointed regional director for another year.— 
Ruth Chadwell, Reporter. 
—Oo— 

PORTLAND, OREGON Troupe 913 

Troupe 913 started the school year with new 
ideas and a fresh enthusiasm. Theater parties, 
as a source of entertainment for the group, 
have been such a success that a full year of 
playgoing has been planned. We have found 
that by ushering one evening for our local 
civic theater we can see that night’s produc- 
tion free. We planned and executed a survey 
of school talent in preparation for the hospital 








1EATRICAL MAKE-UP & STAGE ACCESSORIES 
WIGS @ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT @ RECORDS 
CINABEX @ THE PLASTIC GELATINE 
NEW, ENLARGED, 1955 CATALOG — 40 PAGES 
FREE TO DIRECTORS (25¢ TO STUDENTS) 
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COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
242 W. 27 St., N.Y.C. 1 (New address) 











shows that long have been a troupe project. 
Initiation ceremonies will be held after the 
presentation of our school play, Curtain Going 
Up.—Margaret Oake, Secretary. 

—_ 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND Troupe 1277 

Troupe 1277 got off to a flying start even be- 
fore school started this year. Our Thespians 
worked with the casts of the Mountain Thea- 
ter getting many, many new ideas. We're 
starting the year with a swell play, Growing 
Pains. We've come up with a cute idea other 
troupes may want to use. Growing Pains wes 
previously presented in 1948, so we are invit- 
ing the cast of the 1943 production to attend 
our play and bring their friends. This will not 
only help the ticket sales, but will increase 
the publicity for our troupe and play. Good 
luck to all Thespians and congratulations on 
a fine Dramatics Magazine.—Roxie Strine, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

—-O-—- 
BAKER, OREGON Troupe 221 

Thespians of Baker High were very active 
last year. Three successful plavs were produced 
and three more are scheduled for this year: 
Anne of Green Gables, Green Fire and Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay. All were very 
interesting. 

Our first play for this year, Drums of Death, 
is already being rehearsed. Baker High sent 
delegates to Portland for a Northwest Drama 
Conference last year ard we hope this year 
to repeat this project. Mary Biswell, Reporter. 

--()-— 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 903 

Since the National Thespian Society had its 
beginning in Fairmont, West Virginia, we were 
justly proud to have Doctor Paul F. Opp, one 
of the originators of the Society, as guest speak- 
er at our annual banquet and initiation. In his 
address Doctor Opp briefly outlined the initial 
program of the Society, and in his own indi- 
vidual way related many interesting and amus- 
ing events which usually accompany such mem- 
ories. 

Two Honor Thespians and one Three-Star 
Thespian were honored on this occasion. Minor 
awards were awarded to several others.—Re- 
porter. 











Dr. Paul Opp and Honor Thespians of Troupe 908, St. Peter’s H. S., Sister M. 
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Veronica, Sponsor. 
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MEET ME 


6 Men 


a solid part. 





10 Women 


If you want a meaningful, clean-cut comedy that’s tailor-made 
for high schools, you're on the right trail. 
All but three characters are high school seniors, 
which practically eliminates make-up problems. 
setting is the back room of Mom’s Malt Shop. 


BAERS 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS ad 


HUNTING FOR A COMEDY? 


YOU’RE ON THE RIGHT TRACK 
IF YOU SELECT 


AT THE PROM 


Interior Setting Royalty $10.00 


class members. 
Each character has 


The one easy 
It’s just across 


from Central High and is the traditional meeting place for senior 





Price 75 Cents 


The time is Thanksgiving week with two big 
events coming up —the big football game and the Seniors’ 
Thanksgiving Prom. With this for a background, MEET ME 
AT THE PROM develops into a real solid high school comedy 
you ll be proud to present. 


PLAYS 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 





by James Reach 








YSLETA, TEXAS Troupe 799 

Our Thespian initiation is always presented at 
a special assembly of our student body. This 
year we were in search of something to add to 
our program to make it a little different. We 
found our answer in what seemed to us a 
novel presentation of our accomplishments this 
year. About six feet back of the regular pros- 
cenium in our auditorium we had a much small- 
er proscenium made of cardboard, painted blue 
and gold to look just like the drapes of our 
stage. The opening thus formed was covered 
with cheese cloth. A light was on in front 
of the cheese cloth, keeping everything back 
of it unseen until another light was turned on. 
Each of our major productions was presented 
as an “act” in the “play” our Troupe had writ- 
ten this year. As the narrator recalled the differ- 
ent plays to the audience the characters back 
of the cheese cloth would become visible, say 
a few lines, then slowly fade away. Then at 
the end of the “play” our large Thespian em- 
blem became visible behind the cheese cloth 
to show the “happy ending” to our “play’— 
Thespian membership for twenty more students. 
—Earlene Harp, Secretary. 

—O-- 

CROOKSTON, MINNESOTA Troupe 706 

The Thespians of Crookston High celebrated 
the National Silver Anniversary by sponsoring 
a night of one-act plays. 

Three plays, The Dear Departed, My Late 
Espoused Saint, and Mind-Set, were presented 


by separate casts of students of grades nine 
through twelve. One similarity, the supernatural 
theme used in each play, bound the audience 
in one atmosphere. 

Student directors coached the plays and the 
complete organization and business for the per- 
formance were handled by Thespians or other 
students interested in the project. 

Cast and production members and directors 
enjoyed producing the plays which were well 
received by an enthusiastic audience. Our 
troupe and school were commended for the 
interesting and entertaining way in which we 
observed our anniversary.—Dell Beauc Hine, 
Secretary. 

—() 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS Troupe 464 

To aid in celebrating NTS’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary Troupe 464 held a “Silver Frolic” 
dance. Decorations were carried out on the sil- 
ver motif and, as a special attraction, a floor 
show featuring loca] talent was presented. 

At the initiation ceremony on April 8, 1954, 
again using the silver theme, thirtv-two mem- 
bers were received. The troupe’s first honorary 
member, Lucille Madden, who has supervised 
our scenery department since 1944, was initiated 
during this ceremony. 

Four members and our sponsor, Jeanette 
Lloyd, attended the Thespian Drama Workshop 
at Champaign, Illinois, on October 24, 1953. 
We produced last year, Cheaper by the Dozen, 
Room for One More and the one-act plays, Ile 





and An Amateur Hamlet.—Rose Ann Wolf, Sec- 
cretary. onnifiiinn 
NEWARK, DELAWARE Troupe 931 

Thespians of Troupe 931 have had varied 
and interesting experiences in high school 
dramatics programs this year. Huckleberry Finn, 
Pink Magic, Sparkin’, Three on a Bench, Be- 
ware the Bear, The Bishop’s Candlesticks, all 
have enabled students to qualify for member- 
ship.Many Thespians participated in these plays 
and worked on individual speech projects for 
our dramatics class and assemblies. With all 
this activity we were very pleased to have 
twenty-eight students eligible for membership 
in our troupe. We held our formal initiation 
on May 28th in connection with a Memorial 
Day assembly.—Joan Jackson, Secretary. 

a () 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA Troupe 1147 

Troupe 1147 enjoyed a successful year. We 
presented two three-act plays, Down to Earth 
and You Can't Kiss Caroline. We also present- 
ed six one-act plays and sponsored the annual 
Christmas program in which the music de- 
partment takes part. We gave the one-act play, 
White Christmas, with the choir furnishing the 
musical background. We held monthly night 
meetings which included pot-luck dinners. Our 
final meeting was a formal dinner at which 
time we held formal initiation of seven new 
members. All our members are enthusiastic 


about National Thespians!—Sally Flournay, Sec- 
retary. 
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EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS Troupe 118 

Troupe 118 set the audience on the edge of 
their seats with the comedy-mystery Ghost 
Wanted, given on Febrnuary 25, 27, 28, and 
March 1. 

The high point of the year’s events was the 
initiation of 29 new members into our St. Te- 
resa Academy High School Troupe of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society.—Clara Boehmer, Pres- 
ident. 

—-O— 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 200 

First undertaking of 1953-54 for Charleston 
High, Troupe 200, and the Dramatics Depart- 
ment was the junior play, Down to Earth. Next 
were radio and television programs in connec- 
tion with National Education Week and World 
Day of Prayer. Drab winter was brightened by 
the Band Minstrel and The Follies. Sopho- 
mores, too, were successful with productions 
of Mad Breakfast and Scrambled Eggs. Our 
school was well represented in The American 
Legion Oratorical and “I Speak for Democracy” 
contests. Highlight of the Easter Assembly was 
an original choral drama, Cause for Defense, 
but spring activities were culminated by a one- 
act play festival, senior play, Out of the Fry- 
ing Pan, and formal induction of fifteen Thes- 
pians. Troupe 200 is justly we of furthering 
dramatics at Charleston High.—Melcena Flaher- 
ty, Secretary. 

—O— 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS Troupe 1164 
Troupe 1164 of Wichita Falls, Texas, opened 
the 1953-54 year with a three-act comedy, 
Father of the Bride. In December we present- 
ed out Christmas pageant, Hope of the World; 
in February we gave a musical Keep It Gay, 
with songs from Broadway shows. Then our 
second three-act play, Kind Lady, was present- 
ed. With the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society as our theme, we had 
our annual banquet and dance in April. Since 
early last fall we have given a thirty-minute 
television show every other week over our local 
station. Our tournament play, a cutting from 
Little Foxes, won second place in district. We 
had two different initiations last year and our 
membership now consists of thirty-five Thes- 
pians.—Virginia Nutt, National Publicity. 


—O-- 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO Troupe 100 

Last year Troupe 100 had an unusually suc- 
cessful and challenging dramatic season. Our 
first production was the Junior Class Play, Room 
for One More. Although many people felt that 
the junior class would be incapable of blending 
the elements of humor and pathos, they suc- 
ceeded in this so well that it was recognized 
as the first play presented in the Bellefontaine 
High School to bring tears to the eyes of the 
audience. 

Our second major production of the year was 
again a different type of play for the Bellefon- 


Its a GIGGEPC Sob Now / 
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taine High School stage. In Nine Girls, a psy- 
chological mystery thriller, our actresses so 
skillfully combined suspense and humor that 
the audience were laughing uproariously at the 
antics of the stage-struck Glamorpuss and Shot- 
put, the muscle bound gymnastic enthusiast 
one minute and the next were sitting on the 
edges of their seats in tense expectancy. Praise 
should go to our actresses for creating definite 
audience quety for the murderess—a feel- 
ing decidedly not easy to produce! 
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In addition to our usual Thespian-directed 
Christmas assembly our troupe also produced a 
one-act melodrama for an assembly program in 
January. The students all enjoyed hissing the 
villain and cheering the hero. 

Besides our usual trophies awarded for out- 
standing performance in the major productions, 
we were also able to give trophy recognition to 
the outstanding performance in the Thespian- 
directed one-acts.—Joan Gilroy, Reporter. 


—O-- 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO Troupe 1336 

Thirty members of the newly organized Win- 
tersville High Troupe 1836 were inducted in a 
formal initiation service by the Follansbee, W. 
Va., Troupe 577 on May 12, at 8 p. m. Mem- 
bers received their membership and congratu- 
latory cards, and certificates of achievement. 
Following the induction service, refreshments 
were served by a junior committee. To con- 
clude the program, Oscar Wilde’s one-act com- 
edy, The Importance of Being Earnest, was 
presented by the senior members of the troupe. 
Present as guests were members of the Fol- 
lansbee Troupe, Board of Directors and their 
wives, the faculty, parents and sponsors.—Re- 
porter. 

—O— 


CEDAREDGE, COLORADO Troupe 1084 

From the Crooks and Their Books to the 
ghosts from Green Valley, from Wilbur's Uncle 
to Minor Miracle, we had a very successful 
year. Our meetings, among other things, includ- 
ed a Book Title Party, a Christmas Party, a 
Theatre Party, and a Buffet Supper. We wel- 
comed 16 new members into our thriving group 
this year.—Layton Dix, Member. 


— 


PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 264 

The Dramatics Department of Parkersburg 
High School had a very successful year with 
the annual Thespian play, Senior play and 
drama festival participation. 

Parkersburg High was host to the area drama 
festival in which several schools participated. 
Incident at a Grave, the local entry, was se- 
lected to represent the area in state competi- 
tion. At the West Virginia State Drama Fes- 
ival, “Superior” rating was received. Two mem- 
bers were chosen for the all-state cast. Eleanor 
Grogg, president of Troupe 264, was chosen 
“Best Actress” and was awarded a four-year 
scholarship to West Virginia University. Susie 
Elletson was awarded second place for her tech- 
nical theatre project, a miniature stage setting 
of The Man Who Came to Dinner. 

The Senior play, The Curious Savage, was the 
climax of the dramatics activities.—Ruth Ann 
Booth, Secretary. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 13) 


At no time was there even a suggestion 
of broad comedy. We tried to project the 
illusion that the cast and audience were 
having a delightful time together, gently 
jesting about the vanity and shallow pre- 
tense of society in the Victorian era. 
There was also the suggestion that our 
age too might be guilty of similar wiles, 
and so we were smiling at ourselves. 


The characters were delicately over- 
drawn. Mama was most domineering; the 
servants, wooden and efficient; the young 
men, the epitome of the gallant; the 
girls, fickle and shallow and feminine 
in the Victorian manner; the governess, 





PUBLISHERS 


Charley’s Aunt, Samuel French, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Baker’s Plays, Boston. 

The Doctor in Spite of Himself, Row, Peterson 
& Co., Evanston, Ill. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, Row, Peter- 
son & Co., Evanston; Samuel French, Inc., 
a Ws. Be 

Bessie, the Bandit’s Beautiful Baby, T. S. 
Denison & Co., Minneapolis. 











the ever hopeful, unmarried maiden of 
uncertain years; and the rector, the eter- 
nal, pompous, and bumbling male en- 
snared by his own vanity. 


The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Thespian Troupe 808s _ International 
Theatre Month production for 1954, gave 
proof once again that the blended theme; 
of mistaken identity and young love tri- 
umphant are sure fire hit material, as 
they have been since the Comedy o/ 
Errors and earlier. 


Mrs. Henry RICHESON. 
Sponsor, Troupe 808. 
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TELEVISING THE “SHREW” 


(Continued from page 11) 


intensity of the shade of black or grey 
that is produced on the television screen. 
The color of liners was unimportant; it 
was how dark or how light a line that 
was important. Eye make-up and lining 
had to be more subtle and carefully done 
due to the closeness of the probing eye 
of the TV camera than those for an audi- 
ence watching a play performed on the 
proscenium stage. Pancake base was ap- 
plied in place of grease paint. Pancake 
was used because it did not shine nor 
reflect the bright lights. The colors of 
pancake used for the base were several 
shades darker than those used on the 
stage previously, for the myriad bright 
lights in the studio tend to bleed the 
sin almost white. 


The second difference noted was in 
the manner of movement. In blocking 
tiie movements of the actors in the stage 
production, every gesture, step, and turn 
was done in as broad a manner as pos- 
sible to aid in maintaining the mood of 
the comedy. Full-arm gestures were em- 
ployed in all cases; however, when the 
movements for the televised show were 
being plotted, it was found that all of 
these had to be changed. Gestures, steps, 
and stage turns were “played in’ tight, 
for the area that a camera covers is not 
so wide as that of the eye and a broad 
interpretation of movement would have 
taken the actors half out of the picture. 
The student actors, by necessity then, 
had to learn all new movements in adapt- 
ing the scenes for TV. The important 
thing about these movements as they 
were re-blocked was not only that they 
had to be confined to a certain area, 
but that there could be no variation once 
they were set up. This was necessary 
because a written record was kept of 
movements as they were planned and 
camera angles and focuses were called 
each time to the camera operators prior 
to the shot being taken. Disaster would 
have resulted were the camera operator, 
anticipating a certain movement, to dis- 
cover that the actor had varied his move- 
ments from the rehearsed plan. This re- 
quired an understanding of the students 
concerning their specific responsibilities 
and the necessity for repeated rehearsals 
in order to set up the new blocking. 


Considerable time had been spent at 
rehearsals for the stage production on 
diction and voice projection. The train- 
ing in diction was useful on television, 
but the matter of projection was the third 
problem which confronted the students. 
In television microphones on movable 
booms follow every movement of the 
actors to pick up each sound. These 
microphones are never more than five 
feet away. A comparable amount of voice 
projection directed toward a mike that 
had been used in the stage projection 
would have blasted the program off the 
air. Realizing that this problem would 
occur beforehand, Mr. Buell, acting as 
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director, and Mr. Tomlinson, acting as 
producer, had two “dry run” rehearsals 
without the sound being transmitted. 
During these rehearsals, while movement 
was being re-blocked, voice levels were 
being checked and students were being 
cautioned about the volume of projec- 
tion. 

Facial reactions and expressions were 
found to be very important. In the course 
of a stage production where the audi- 
ence is far removed, facial expression is 
an aid to the actor in vocal interpreta- 
tion, but he does not rely on it to get 
meaning across to his audience. In tele- 
vision, where the camera's boring eye is 
only a few feet away and an actor's face 
may fill an entire television screen, the 
facial expression and reaction assume ma- 
jor importance. Some of the student ac- 
tors remarked on the way home that 
day that for the first time they had 
been aware of an audience being very 
near to them. In the course of the re- 
hearsals, the cast learned that any one 
on the set was liable to be the center of 
the picture; the students’ response was 


laudable. 


The rigid confines of areas in which 
the actor might move, the intense heat 
of the many lights pouring onto a scene, 
and the orderly confusion of the many 
people necessary for crew work focusing 
their attention on scenes and individuals 
put extra strain on the students partici- 
pating in the show. The intense rehear- 
sals necessary to the conversion of the 


scenes from stage to television were en- 
tirely different from the more leisurely, 
by comparison, methods that had been 
used previously. The term “leisurely” was 
used, for the scenes that were used in 
television had consumed two weeks or 
twenty hours of rehearsal time original- 
ly. In the final rehearsal at the TV 
studios, exactly five hours were used. The 
concentration of the work all in one day 
also had a tendency to tire the students. 


As an educational experience the op- 
portunity to participate in the TV pres- 
entation was invaluable. If any of those 
taking part had any false illusions about 
the glamor of working in this medium, 
reality soon destroyed them. Certainly a 
greater appreciation of all the work in- 
volved in presenting live TV shows was 
learned. Too, the realization that tele- 
vision requires many people of specific 
abilities and talents was born. Since our 
presentation, several of the students who 
worked on it have evinced a greater in- 
terest in definite phases of production. 


Donald Buell and William Tomlinson 
made this experience a memorable one 
with their patience, tact, and sympathetic 
understanding. Thespians of Troupe 143 
were indeed grateful for their sympa- 
thetic understanding and cooperation. 
Our hope now is that our coming Feb- 
ruary production of Romeo and Juliet 
will be of such high quality that we will 
again merit a second invitation from sta- 
cn WKAR-TV at Michigan State Col- 
ege. 
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WE FILM THE PLAYS 
(Continued from page 10) 


Most of our movies are taken imme- 
diately after the play is finished while 
the players are still in make-up. Some- 
times sequences are quickly planned and 
filmed just a few minutes before the 
play begins. In such cases the assem- 
bled audience is seated out front but 
doesn’t know that movies are being made 
behind the curtain. Under such condi- 
tions we work with the handicap of more 
limited camera angles due to the closed 
curtain, but we do have the advantage 
that the make-up is fresher and more 
photogenic than it will be after the play 
is finished. In a production with many 
changes of wigs and costumes, such as 
Berkeley Square, we found it expedient 
to film the actors in their 18th century 
outfits before the play began. We then 
finished up with the Ball and the 20th 
century portions after the actors had 
taken their curtain call, met their friends, 
and the audience had begun to leave the 
auditorium. 


Last December when we presented 
John Patrick’s romantic drama, The Wil- 
low and I, we had to use extra planning. 
After the cast were made up for our 
evening performance, they changed into 
the wedding costumes of Scene 2, Act 1. 
We set the stage accordingly and filmed 
these sequences. The players then 
donned their late Victorian outfits for 
Scene 1 of Act I and more movies were 
made less than ten minutes before the 
opening curtain. -At the beginning of 
Act II, three of the principal characters 
had their hair greyed with aluminum 
powder and their features aged with 
make-up ‘to suggest the passing of 40 
years. We filmed these scenes at the end 
of the play. Eventually we made some 
titles, edited the film and thus had ex- 
cellent movie coverage of The Willow 


and I. 





Making movies of school plays has 
many advantages. First, it offers you a 
reasonably permanent pictoral record of 
your dramatic achievements through the 
years. Secondly, it gives both the pa- 
trons who saw the play and the stu- 
dents who participated in it a chance to 
re-live nostalgic memories whenever the 
film is shown. (Some of your Thespians 
may eventually desire to have a dupli- 
cate made of films in which they are 
featured.) Third, it furnishes an ample 
backlog of entertainment for parties and 
the annual dramatic banquet which we 
traditionally hold in May. Fourth, it pro- 
vides additional public relations for your 
school when you show what you have 
been doing in dramatics to people in 
clubs, universities, and other schools. 
Fifth, it serves as an additional recom- 
mendation to a new employer in the 
event the drama instructor should be 
seeking a new position in the theatrical 
field. Sixth, it encourages both the stu- 
dent and the director to appreciate de- 
tail and to strive continually for im- 
provement in stage make-up and au- 
thenticity of props and costumes. 

Most of our films are taken without 
a tripod because it is quicker and prac- 
tically as effective if the cameraman is 
experienced. Panning is kept at a mini- 
mum unless one is following action, such 
as a duel. Many close-ups and medium 
shots, if carefully exposed, can suggest 
professional films on _ television. In 
shooting highlights from a play, I be- 
lieve that color film gives the scenes more 
of a continuity and certainly a more com- 
plete record than does black and white 
(although the latter is effective for any- 
one endeavoring to try their hand at 
making an original photoplay using a 
scenario and locations ). 

When I screen our play movies before 
audiences, I give a running commentary 
on the action taking place. On some oc- 
casions I also play mood music along 
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1220, Dunbar 
Barbara Dirks, 


Berkeley Square, Troupe 
H. S., Wash. D. C., 
Sponsor. 





with the film so that there is a contin- 
uous accompaniment regardless of my 
comments. 

My advice to you troupe members 
desiring to follow our example is that 
you will have better luck if your director 
can handle the camera. You may have 
a friend who has more expensive movie 
equipment, but the director knows the 
play and is always on hand. He should 
have a sense of pictorial composition and 
be able to change the focus and to shoot 
films as quickly and efficiently as a news- 
reel cameraman. He must also have some 
of the qualities of the silent movie di- 
rector because he must make hasty de- 
cisions as to what scenes are to be taken 
and likewise to give directions as they 
are being taken. 

For us the movie camera and packages 
of Kodachrome film are almost as much 
of a “must” for our plays as our make- 
up kit. We are eagerly anticipating more 
movie-making for our forthcoming pro- 
duction of Dracula. 
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A new MARRIJANE AND JOSEPH HAYES play. Based on the New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc. famous Comic Strip “PENNY” by Harry Haenigsen. 


32 PENNY 


This is the bright and lively story of a charming miss. 

















Penny has her own way of looking at the world — and 
her own means of attaining her own ends. She has mod- 


| ern parents, who look terribly old-fashioned to Penny and 








her friends. Says Penny: “Father has the quaint idea that - 























I must learn by experience. But what he has never learned 











by experience is that my experience is inevitably harder 


on him that it is on me.” She then proceeds to demon- 
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“ As in other plays written by the Hayes team, the main theme is explored in sub-plots that offer 
” excellent roles and a chance for a director to stage an unusual and captivating production. 
l- 
Je- Newspaper readers all over the country have taken PENNY to heart; now theatre audiences 
“: will have the same opportunity. 
“ 7 Men — 7 Women Interior Books 90 Cents Royalty, $25.00 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION, by Si Mills, Radio Department 
Editor of DRAMATICS. Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, 
Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, Television and Education, 
Television: Past, Present and Future. Price, $0.60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. An invaluable source of help by one of 
America’s nationally recognized teachers of the subject. Articles on Make-up Ma- 
terials and Colors, Make-up Colors and Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age 
with Make-up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of 
Make-up. Highly recommended for theatre workers at all levels. Price, $0.60 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. 
Contents: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False 
Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple 
Sets. Price, $0.60 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park 
Theatre. Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, 
Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, 
Mood Function of Light. Price, $0.60 


HINTS FOR PLAY FESTIVAL DIRECTORS, by John W. Hallauer, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Contents: Selecting the Contest Play; Guide to Good Plays; Acting: Relaxation; 
Acting: Motivation and Concentration; Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion; Di- 
recting: Pre-rehearsal Planning; Directing: Physical Action, Properties, Tempo; 
Directing: Minor Problems. Price, $0.60 


WORKING TOGETHER, Edited by Barbara Wellington. Contents: Allied Activities and 
Dramatics, Foreign Languages and Drama, Music and Drama, Home Economics and 
Drama, Art and Drama, Electricity and Drama, Drama and Physical Education, 
Drama and the Community. Price, $0.60 


THEATRE AFTER GRADUATION, by June Mitchell. Contents: Your Own Little 
Theatre?, It’s Hard Work!, Me, a Teacher?, Dramatics on the Side, Are You Stage 
Struck?, Dramatics as a Hobby, Theatre on the Air, Dramatics in Everyday Life. 

Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 1), edited by Earl W. Blank. This 
supplement contains complete information on the staging of the following full-length 
plays, with the discussion based upon actual productions: Angel Street, The Admira- 
ble Crichton, Ramshackle Inn, Pygmalion. Blithe Spirit, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Julius Caesar, and Papa Is All. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 2), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with the dis- 
‘cussion based upon actual productions: Stardust, Miss Lulu Bett, Cuckoos on the 
Hearth, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, The Blue Bird, January Thaw, and Dear 
Ruth. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 3), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with dis- 
cussion based upon actual productions: Years Ago, A Scrap of Paper, The Glass 
Menagerie, We Shook the Family Tree, The Beautiful People, Night Must Fall, and 
I Remember Mama. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 4), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with discus- 
sion based upon actual productions: My Sister Eileen, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, Hay 
Fever, On the Third Day, A Sound of Hunting, Seventeenth Summer, School for 
Scandal. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 5), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 
Never Been Kissed, Berkeley Square, The Traitor, Knickerbocker Holiday, Mother 
Is a Freshman, She Stoops to Conquer, Ladies and Hussars. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 6), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 
Life with Father, Men Are like Streetcars, Double Door, Our Miss Brooks, Cradle of 
Glory, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Friend Hannah, Smoky Mountain. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 7), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 


Room for One More, Harvey, Old Doc, Green Valley, Cheaper by the Dozen, The 
Time of Your Life, Sight Unseen, Consider the Heavens. Price, $0.60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of fourteen additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 











GIVE AN OPERETTA 
(Continued from page 9) 


The art department was in the picture 
from the moment the announcement of 
the choice of operetta was made to open- 
ing night. Motifs representing the oper- 
etta were decided upon by class mem- 
bers and these appeared in various fornis 
in various places in the weeks precec- 
ing the show. Designs were made for 
publicity by posters, blotters, stickers, 
placards in buses, and in newspapers. 
The house programs were a_ superb 
work of art—the kind of program mem- 
bers of an audience are loathe to throw 
away. All of this magnificent pub- 
licity material and the programs were 
printed in the school print shop. 

Members of the journalism classes 
were responsible for write-ups in both 
the school paper and the city news- 
papers. 

The week of the performance, the 
school newspaper, THE MrIrRoR, was 
given over almost entirely to news of 
the show. The front page was topped 
with the words, “Opera Edition.” (This 
issue of the newspaper, by the way, was 
the recipient of national awards for ex- 
cellency in high school journalism. ) 

The business department took over 
the complete job of selling tickets. Tick- 
ets and receipts for advance sales bore 
the familiar pirate motif. The art de- 
partment set up a South Sea Islands dis- 
play at the doors of the auditorium the 
day of the opening, for atmosphere. 
Ushers wore costumes similar to those 
assigned to the chorus on stage—replete 
with bracelets, ear-rings and pirate ban- 
danas. 

The orchestra director prepared the 
excellent instrumental ensemble assigned 
to the show and handed me the baton 
as we were ready to fit the pieces of 
the operetta together that last week. The 
physical education department had, in 
the meantime, cooperated by coaching 
dancers according to my suggestions. 

The auditorium, which seats about a 
thousand, was filled three nights at 
prices of 75c and $1.00. 

The performance was successful-- 
satisfying to the community people who 
thought of it as good entertainment; 
and satisfying to the principal, superin- 
tendent, and music supervisor who 
thought of it partly in terms of new bass 
horns, new cellos, and more recordings 
for the music library. It was gratifying 
to me, the “co-ordinator,” because I had 
seen high school students blossom out 
of their shyness, improving musically at 
the same time. What fun it was for them 
and me! 

But perhaps most significant of all, it 
was satisfying to teachers in other depart- 
ments and their students who could not 
help thinking of it as “our operetta”— 
not as an event confined to the efforts 
of the music department. 

Keep a bottle of aspirin handy—but, by 
all means, give an operetta! 
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RESTORATION 
(Continued from page 8) 


is often superb and’ many of the char- 
acters are genuinely interesting. 

It remained for the “Restoration Wits” 
to strike the appropriate note for the 
period, however. These playwrights re- 
flected their age as surely as if they 
had been mirrors. Polished and sophis- 
ticated, their plays brought a new 
morality to the stage—a morality in which 
the only sin was sincerity, in which the 
city was brilliance and the country was 
boredom, and in which flattery was 
expected and accepted. Their plays 
abounded with intrigues and courtships 
which more often than not ended in 
d'saster and deception—but the tone was 
always light, gay, and extremely comic. 
If we no longer share this morality, we 
cinnot rightly condemn the plays or 
the playwrights; we can only try to 
understand the bases from which they 
oerated. 


First of these “Wits” was Sir George 
Etheridge (1634-1691), whose The Com- 
ical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub (1664) 
in title alone broadly suggests the kind 
o. a play it was. His The Man of Mode; 
or, Sir Fopling Flutter (1676) was ex- 
tremely popular and gave Restoration 
comedy its first full-fledged arch-type, 
the Fop. William Wycherly (1640- 
1715) deviated slightly from the stand- 
ard path set by Etheridge, and followed 
by innumerable playwrights, by writ- 
ing The Plain Dealer (1674), which was 
a Restoration comedy, but in addition 
evidenced some anger and shock at the 
insincerity and heartlessness of London 
society. 

But it remained for William Congreve 
(1670-1729) to write the greatest of all 
Restoration comedies in his The Way of 
the World (1700). A complex set of in- 
trigues and counter-intrigues set the tone 
and the manner of the comedy, while its 
leading protagonists, Mirabelle and 
Millament, maneuver wittily through the 
tangle of plots. The Way of the World 
did for Restoration comedy what Oedi- 
pus Rex had done for classic tragedy; it 
was the finest that could be achieved. 

Finally, in 1698 a Reverend Jeremy 
Collier reflected the growing shock at 
the liberties and immoralities which 
were taking place on the stage; the Rev- 
erend Collier published “The Short 
View’ in which he angrily condemned 
the outrages of the Restoration stage. 
Although the witty comedies continued 
for some time, the death-blow had been 
struck. George Farquhar (1678-1707) 
wrote his well-remembered The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, but it seemed watered-down 
albeit good humored. Of course there 


were other writers, but, excepting Con- 
greve, it was not an age of great play- 
wrights. 
taken over. Drury Lane and Convent 
Garden became social gathering places 
or distinction. The aristocracy had made 


Actors and playhouses had 


of the theatre a personal plaything, 
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which it was to remain by and large un- 
til around 1710 when the middle class 
once again took over the theatre. 

Before leaving the Restoration, i1ow- 
ever, two later playwrights must be men- 
tioned because of their kinship in spirit 
and style to that period. Oliver Gold- 
smith (1728-1774) contributed She 
Stoops to Conquer (1773), which was a 
reaction against the sentimental, tear- 
jerking comedy which replaced the wit 
of the Restoration. In its attempt to be 
“good, the theatre turned very good, 
and comedy came to be little more than 
sugary tablets with a standard plot and 
a happy ending, much as Hollywood still 
continues to administer to its patrons. 
It was against this saccharine back- 
ground that Goldsmith wrote his play; 
to this day it is one of the happiest, 
funniest, and cleanest of all really im- 
portant comedies. But even Goldsmith 
had to bow to a superior rival in this 
post-Restoration period: Richard Brins- 





SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS — 
4 WEEK SESSION 
Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for 7 Int Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 
Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1880 


B.A., B.L.1., M.A. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training in 
the speech arts with a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of Liberal Arts Courses. 
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Speech 
Dramatic Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 
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ley Sheridan (1751-1816). The owner, 
for a time, of Drury Lane, he wrote a 
number of excellent comedies. Perhaps 
best remembered are The Rivals (1775) 
with its wonderful Mrs. Malaprop and 
Sir Anthony Absolute, and the brilliant 
satire on women, The School for Scandal 
(1777), with its immortal Lady Teazle 
and its unforgettable scenes of parlor 
gossip. 

Sheridan and Goldsmith were almost 
alone in writing humorous comedies, 
however, in the period that roughly ap- 
proximates that of our American Revo- 
lution. Anne Oldfield dominated as the 
comic actress in the tearful comedies, 
while Barton Booth presided as the great 
tragedian. Addison and Steele, of The 
Spectator—Roger de Coverley papers 
fame, contributed minor plays to the 
theatre, as did the great Shakespearian 
editor, Nicholas Rowe, who specialized 
in so-called “She” tragedies, because they 
all dealt with women whose problems 
are not unlike those of the heroines of 
present-day “soap opera.” Alexander 
Pope (1688-1744), an outstanding poet 
of the period, also contributed tragedies 
for the stage, but they were all pseudo- 
classic and stiff fare. Only a few bright 
spots in fact illuminate the close of the 
period. John Gay’s The Beggar's Opera 
(1728) is certainly one of these bright 
spots; in an age when opera was threat- 
ening to take over all stage houses be- 
cause of its popularity, Gay dared to 
burlesque brutally the absurdities of the 
opera successfully. And Henry Fielding 
(1707-1754), the famous novelist, wrote 
one of the funniest parodies in all dra- 
matic literature, Tom Thumb (1730), 
which unfortunately, is almost unplay- 
able on the stage because it requires 
such frequent reference to the hilarious 
notes Fielding supplied. 

In 1737 the important English Licens- 
ing Act, which is still in effect, was pass- 
ed naming the Convent Garden, the 
Drury Lane, and the Haymarket theatres 
as the only legal theatres; to this day, 
consequently, the living theatre is called 
“legitimate” referring to the legality of 
the plays which appeared at these thea- 
tres in contrast to those which appeared 
in the illegal or unlicensed theatres. In 
addition the Act provided for stringent 
censorship before licensing was grant- 
ed. This then is conveniently selected as 
the end officially of the Restoration. If 
the age was more gilded than golden 
—and tarnished at that—it had been great 
fun and in spots marvelously shiny and 
glittering. 
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THAT'S RIGHT 


(Continued from page 7) 
can blow like a fresh breeze. It adds to 
the idea of the game the feeling of sit- 
ting in on a witty, intelligent conversa- 
tion. 

The first step in creating a quiz is to 
select, or create, a game to be modified 
for your show’s purposes. Three good 
sources of ideas are contemporary, old 
American and foreign game books—all 
of which may be found in your school 
library under “Recreation.” Make sure 
the game you select will fit the follow- 
ing requirements: lend itself to the pres- 
entation of worth-while information, pro- 
vide for a winner and/or a loser, stimu- 
late team rivalry and the desire to win 
(the $64 Question urge), suggest visual 
relationships, stunts, penalties so that the 
listener can visualize what is going on 
(especially necessary if you plan to do 
a television quiz). 

After you have created or selected a 
game, do these three things with it: 

1. Find a vivid and memorable name for 

the program. 

2. Simplify the rules, if necessary, so that 
they can be summarized in a sentence 
or two at the beginning of the show. 

3. Build your program to a climax with 
the announcement of the team score so 
your audience will be interested in the 
group’s rather than the individual con- 
testant’s success. 

At the time our Radio Guild decided 
to initiate a quiz program, we were Con- 
cerned about attacks on the spelling pro- 
ficiency of today’s students—attacks made 
by a vocal minority out to discredit the 
educational system. Whether or not the 
charges were true, many people were 
being led to believe that they were for 
lack of proof. We were determined to use 
our new program to try to find the an- 
swer. 

We selected the old-fashioned Spelling 
Bee, calling it “Vocabulary Quiz” be- 
cause we were attempting to emphasize 
the knowledge and use of words, instead 
of mechanically correct spelling. 

First, here are the participants in our 
program: Quizmaster, Announcer, Pro- 
ducer (Selects contestant groups and or- 
ganizes show), Writer-Director (Creates 
the format and runs the show on the air), 
Judge (Tallies scores and signals correct 
answers), Engineer (Operates turntables 
and microphones), and Contestants (Two 
teams of four members each). 

I think I can best describe our pro- 
gram by quoting the script format: 

Announcer: (School Name) is on the air! 


Everybody's welcome to Vocabulary 
Quiz! 

Quizmaster: Can you, Miss Freshman, spell 
broadcast? 

Freshman: (Comic Caricature) Ughhh! 
b-r-0-a-d-c-a-s-t? 

Sound: Bell signifying correct answer. 

Quizmaster: Correct for ten points . . . Now 


can you tell me what it means? 
Freshman: Ughhh! Nope! 
Quizmaster: No answer is. . 
swer ... wrong! 
Sound: Buzzer signifying incorrect answer. 


. well, no an- 


Quizmaster: Well, Miss Freshman, can you 


use broadcast in a sentence? 
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Freshman: Sure, that’s easy . . . This broad- 
cast is from (School name). It’s a game 
we call Vocabulary iz! 

Quizmaster: Two correct answers out of three. 
Give the young lady 20 points and carry 
on 


Music: Theme. Calliope Circus March. Estab- 
lish and hold under announcer. 

Following the musical theme, the 

Quizmaster introduces the participants 
from each competing organization. Re- 
membering their names is simple. We 
have each contestant wear a lapel card 
containing his name, his class in school, 
his organization, and his office (if any). 
Using a bell to denote correct answers 
and a buzzer for incorrect ones, the 
Quizmaster puts words to members of al- 
ternate teams. The quiz continues until 
a certain pre-arranged time is reached. 
At that point we have to stop, tally 
scores, and announce the winning team. 
As we near that time, the Quizmaster 
paces his questions so that each team 
will have had an equal number of scor- 
ing opportunities. Upon reaching the 
deadline, he cues the announcer, who 
interrupts the game with these words: 

Announcer: And now, Kids, the cram session 
of today’s Vocabulary Quiz is over, but 
before we announce the winners and 
levy the penalty, let’s tune in a jam ses- 
sion of the school dance band. 

Music: Popular tune pre-recorded and timed 
from jazz concert. 

Sound: Bell and buzzer ringing at once. Con- 
versational excitement. 

Quizmaster: Now here’s the tally. The fol- 
lowing grades go on report cards in Vo- 
cabulary Quiz for today: 

He re-identifies each contestant and 

gives individual scores. Then he an- 
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nounces the team scores. With a fan- 
fare, the winning team dictates a penal-y 
stunt to be performed that week by the 
entire losing organization. 

This brings us up to the sign-off, which 
goes something like this: 

Music: Calliope theme in and under to end. 

Announcer: Well, Radio Friends, give us 

your honest opinion . . . Just how well «do 
we students of today stack up in spelling 
and vocabulary? Be sure to let us know 

. . and be sure to listen next week for 
another session of Vocabulary Quiz. This 
has been a (School Name) radio “pro- 
duction!” 

That's all there is to it. We've had 
fun and success with our quiz—and so 
will you! You are welcome to use our 
program idea as is, adapt it to fit your 
own requirements, or use it merely as a 
guide in creating an entirely new pro- 
gram. The important thing is to start 
planning a quiz program today! 

And just in case youre wondering 
what our listeners think of today’s stu- 
dents, I think youll be glad to know 
that the mail runs two to one in our 
favor. Even the fault-finders admit that 
school never seemed so much fun as it 
is ON Our quiz program. 


Csenything or the ye. 
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STAGE CREWS 
(Continued from page 6) 

them late. It may-be well at this point 
to remind prop people that props should 
only be used on stage during rehearsals. 
Even though you have sofas or chairs 
sitting around backstage during part of 
the show, insist that the backstage per- 
sonnel, including actors, do not use them 
for lounging purposes. The same goes 
for hand props. Rarely do things get dam- 
aged by their use on stage; invariably it 
is the tinkering that goes on backstage 
that does the trick. And at the end of 
the show, if it plays more than one night, 
collect the sofas, chairs, etc., and cover 
them tor the night with a cloth or cur- 
tain. Such a practice both discourages 
people from sitting on furniture, and 
helps keep it clean. Let your motto be: 
You can't treat props too kindly. 


In the matter of “running props’ it 
is the prop crew's job to make all scene 
changes of props, placing them where 
they should be, removing those that 
arent used for the next scene. It often 
takes several rehearsals before the rout- 
ing of taking props on and off stage is 
worked out so changes can be swift, 
noiseless, and efficient. Prop tables should 
be set-up off stage on the side that the 
prop enters. It is the prop people's re- 
sponsibility that the props get on the 
table at a designated spot; it is the ac- 
tors responsibility that they are picked 
up and returned to the prop table, if the 
prop is not supposed to be left on the 
stage. In order to insure against slip-ups 
the prop chairman should make out a 
chart for each scene, which shows in- 
stantly where all furniture, books, vases 
are on stage, and a list to show what 
other props are needed act by act. Never 
trust to memory, but write it down. See 
that each crew member has a list of his 
duties and of the exact time of their use. 
You just can’t be too careful if you really 
care. 


The stage crew is responsible that the 
set is prepared, assembled and disman- 
tled. If there are any set changes, it is 
their job to make the shifts as efficiently 
as possible. I have avoided purposely 
mentioning the building and painting of 
flats because there are too many local 
conditions that any generalization would 
be useless. But certainly it ought to be 
said that a close liaison should exist be- 
tween the director and those responsible 
for building and painting so that the 
colors actually express the tone of the 
play and that the doors swing on stage 
if they are supposed to. 


The light crew is obviously concerned 
with lights both in the auditorium and 
on stage. Even with limited equipment 
it is possible to operate procedures that 
are pleasing, yet not startling. Who hasn’t 
been cast into total darkness without 
warning, accompanied by a jerking cur- 
tain and then blazing lights? Granted, 
you may not have dimmers on the house 
side of the switchboard, but the lights 
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still can be taken out one circuit at a 
time so the audience knows of your 
limitations. All light cues should be care- 
fully written down, stating exactly 
where they come on and exactly what is 
to be done. If each such cue is numbered, 
it makes for greater accuracy in their 
execution and timing. 


The costume chairman and his crew 
must assemble the appropriate costumes 
for the show. Too frequently costumes 
are brought in that express something 
entirely foreign to the message of the 
play. Everyone looks as though he were 
going to a party when actually each is 
settling down for an evening at home. Or 
a person in a secondary role will be 
wearing the most commanding colors. 
Had the director taken a little more time 
for explanations at the first reading of 
the play, a great deal of unnecessary 
work and worry could have been spared. 
But no matter how big the problem, 
whether it is the grey dress that must 
match the party dress for Ruth in Blithe 
Spirit, the costume crew is responsible 
for supplying the answer. 


In the event that there is a consider- 
able demand for sound effects, either as 
background music, sound-effect records, 
or manual effects, it would be well to 
have a sound effects crew. The crew 
head should prepare a sound effects cue 
sheet, indicating the exact time or piece 
of business that requires an effect, and 
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what the effect should be and for what 
duration. Here again, rehearsals, and 
often many of them, are required before 
the sound crew can get the tempo of the 
actors, or deliver the effect at the mo- 
ment it should come. This is one thing 
that should not be left for the dress re- 
hearsals if one expects satisfactory re- 
sults. 


A caged snake, among the props for an 
amateur show, so the story goes, got out 
one night and wrapped itself around an- 
other stage prop—the telephone. The 
leading lady walked on stage, prepared 
to answer the ringing phone. Spotting 
the writhing snake, she stood frozen, let- 
ting the play come to a sudden halt. 
Desperate, the stage manager sent the 
actress who played the maid to pick up 
the snake. The girl went bravely on and 
snatched up the reptile. But, standing 
there with the snake in her hand, she 
thought she ought to say something in 
explanation to the gaping audience. 
“Pardon me, miss,” the maid said calmly, 
“but I forgot to tidy up this morning.” 

Whose fault was it that the snake got 
out of the cage? You tell me! 
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THEATRE 754, Edited by John Chapman. 
Random House, 1954, 568 pp. 


This year’s “Golden Dozen” of best plays on 
Broadway during the last season seem, on the 
whole, to be a more substantial collection than 
the ones awarded the laurels last year. Such 
selections as Tea and Sympathy, The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, and the Confidential Clerk certainly 
give a solid foundation to other delightful 
scripts such as the Solid Gold Cadillac; Sa- 
brina Fair; Madam, Will You Walk; The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker; Oh, Men! Oh, 
Women!: Ondine; The Golden Apple; and the 
Pajama Game. If one is a bit startled to find 
that our best plays are virtually all comedies, 
he will probably be told that Mr. Chapman 
is hardly to blame: he must choose from what 
is on hand. And yet, one perhaps has the right 
to wonder whether such scripts as Take a Giant 
Step or In the Summer House do not suggest, 
with all their short-comings, a freshness and 
vitality that is at least on a par with such 
a frothy bit of nothing as the Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac. Speculation is also possible about how 
much such performers as the inimitable Jose- 
phine Hull and Audrey Hepburn add to a 
script and whether they can be divorced from 
its total effect. 

Finally, if one is irritated at reading plays 
by tantalizing snatches of dialogue, then he 
can only buy individual copies of each play 
(if it is in print) and enjov the entire script. 
Some of these selections have appeared in 
Theatre Arts of course, and others will prob- 
ably still make their appearance in the near 
future. The extra features of this collection— 
resumes of the season in New York. the United 
States, and London, the statistical records of 
hits and dates, etc.—are once again complete 
and valuable as a source of information for 
anyone interested in theater. 


KABUKI THEATER. The Embassy of Japan, 

1954; 16 pp. 

To further understanding between our two 
countries, Japan has produced an attractive and 
illuminating little pamphlet describing its pop- 
ular theater, the Kabuki. Explanations are in- 
cluded of the history of Kabuki, some of the 
plays, and the production techniques, together 
with pictures of several: plays, actors, make- 
ups, and costumes. Drama classes should enjoy 
and profit from this work. For the time being, 
extra copies may be had free of charge by 
writing the Japanese Embassy, Information Sec- 
retary, 2514 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


A HISTORY OF SPEECH EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA, Edited by Karl Wallace, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1954, 687 pp. 

This monumental work, prepared by members 
of the Speech Association of America, has much 
of interest in it for the student and teacher of 
speech; but the last six chapters, which deal 
exclusively with the history of educational thea- 
ter in the United States, will probably prove 
most fascinating to the dramatics enthusiast. 
The well-documented accounts are, in most 
cases, presented in lively style, and wend their 
way from the earliest landmarks down to the 
present day: the production of a pastoral com- 
edy in 1702 and of Addison’s Cato in 1736 by 
students of William and Mary College—the 
first institutional performances on record; the 
fining of Yale student actors and audiences by 
the faculty in 1756; Harvard’s rule of 1767 
that decreed degrading the student for a first 
offense and expelling him for the second offense 
of having any association with dramatic ac- 
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tivities; the later introduction by some insti- 
tution of drama, primarily as a Latin exercise; 
the rise of dramatics as a major campus extra- 
curricular activity on most campuses between 
1861 and 1900; the introduction of play pro- 
duction societies and drama clubs; the na- 
tion’s first production in Greek (Oedipus) by 
Harvard in 1881; the rise of professional theatre 
schools in the 1880's; the first appearance of 
recognized courses in play production around 
1900 and the rapid rise of drama departments 
around and after World War I; the first re- 
corded arena production, in a high-school gym 
in 1914; and, finally, the organization of edu- 
cational groups, among them the National Thes- 
pian Society, to further educational dramatics. 

The history cf the infancy and adolescence 
of educational theater, liberally sprinkled with 
the well-known names of the pioneers, makes 
fascinating reading and should answer many 
of the questions that both students and teachers 
of dramatics have often asked. It should also 
perhaps prove a weather-vane to point the way 
that we in educational theatre should travel 
on our road to maturity. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES by F. 
C. Gruber and T. B. Beatty. McGraw-Hill, 
1954, 307 pp. 


This generalized discussion of the importance, 
administration, financing, types, and evaluation 
of school activities will be interesting to readers 
of this magazine largely for its inclusion of a 
chapter on “Speech, Dramatics, and Dance.” 
Although there is little therein that an experi- 
enced and trained dramatics teacher will not 
know, it may prove comforting to realize that 
administrators and educational authorities are 
forcibly putting into print that which crusading 
drama directors have prescribed for so long. It 
should also be a matter of pride to NTS to see 
that the authors cite one of its troupes (No. 
1000, Upper Darby, Pa.) as an outstanding ex- 
ample of the high-school dramatics program in 
the country. Those of us who have seen Upper 
Darby’s work can only applaud the choice and 
rejoice that credit has been given where credit 
is really due. 


STAGING TV PROGRAMS AND COMMER- 
CIALS by Robert Wade. Hastings House, 
1954, 216 pp. 

This manual on scenery and property design, 
construction, and painting and on TV lighting 
is the finest practical guide on any phase of 
TV that this reviewer has ever seen. The writ- 
ing is clear, simple, and detailed; for the aim 
of the author is to present a concrete account of 
how the physical production problems of set- 
ting the TV stage are answered. He is amply 
qualified to do this (the first book of its kind), 
for he has set the stages for such excellent TV 
programs as Kraft, Texaco, Philip Morris, and 
others. This book merely carries to the ultimate 
conclusion of execution the theories of design 
presented in his 1952 book, Designing for TV. 

In addition to the accurate instructions for 
executing TV scenery and sets, the book also 
includes a great number of fine pictures and 
sketches of everything from standard hardware 
to finished settings. Since many of the proce- 
dures for executing TV settings are practically 
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identical to those used in the theatre, this book 
might be equally useful and helpful to the 
theatre technician. 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND PRO. 
GRAMS by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe, 
Plays, Inc., 1954, 285 pp. 

Plays which deliberately set out to be pro- 
paganda are usually quite justifiably open to 
skepticism and doubt; many of their authors 
ought to be told to “Get off the stage and get 
on a soapbox.” It is with great pleasure there- 
fore that one encounters a rarity such as this; 
a collection of propaganda plays that are ab- 
sorbing. cleverly different, and almost consist- 
ently effective. Their tone and themes are usual- 
ly both inspiring and emotionally moving, and 
the dialogue is fluid and true. Both presenta- 
tional and representational scripts are included. 
Many of them have humor to aid them in the 
successful achievement of their purpose: to in- 
culcate interest in and respect for the United 
Nations. 

The collection includes nineteen royalty-free 
plays and skits, ranging from ten to sixty min- 
utes in length, as well as some group readin¢s, 
recitations and songs. Most of the plays are 
aimed at junior-high students or the upper 
grades, although some might well be challeng- 
ing to older groups. Several would be excel- 
lent for radio presentation, by virtually any 
age-group. Production problems are not too 
great in most cases, for most of the plays are 
done in a simple style that alleviates the neces- 
sity for much of a setting of any kind. 
SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS by 

Vernon Howard. Plays, Inc., 1954, 186 pp. 

These thirty royalty-free skits, which range 
from ten to fifteen minutes in length, are pri- 
marily suitable for junior high school or upper 
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grades. Their assets include small casts and a 
diversity of subjects, including several for spe- 
cific holidays. Possible liabilities are the fairly 
numerous props and costumes required by sev- 
eral and the rather obvious tendency toward 
slap-stick “hit ‘em with a custard pie” humor 
of many of them. All in all, these skits might 
be useful for stunt nights, minstrel or variety 
shows, and assembly and camp programs. 
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English and American literature, ranging 
from the early ballads to Whitman and 
Browning ); Teaching Tapes, Box 391, Mari- 
etta, Ohio; for sale or rent. 

The series of magnetic tape recordings of high 
school literary classics by Prof. Friederich of 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, will no doubt 
prove a boon to speech, poetry and dramatic 
teachers in many high schools. The first hand 
reading and artistic interpretation of Prof 
Friederich makes for a vibrant and living ex- 
perience in literary appreciation. Used as model 
for articulation, inflection and pace, these re- 
cordings have a very special value. Teachers 
will also find them a great help in teaching 
comprehension and _ interpretation. Used t 
launch the study of a poetic selection, or a 
a purely auditory aid in classroom study, the 
tapes have a place in regular classroom in- 
struction. Fortunately, Prof. Friederich is care- 
ful to steer away from the overly dramatic in- 
terpretation in favor of the more restrained 
manner . . . which is a happy decision whe 
viewed from the standpoint of adolescent hu 
mor. The opportunity of hearing these well pre 
pared tapes, again and again . . . the chance 
to study and re-study vocal effects, phrasing 
dramatic pointing and timing, should be of grea’ 
value to the teacher who wishes to bring out 
side influences and recognized talent into the 
classroom. All in all, this experiment in tapé 
recording for high school English classes, 3] 
though possibly open to argument on the fine! 
points of interpretation and mood, should prové 
popular with high school teachers whose poet: 
units usually pose a problem. (Reviewed bi 
Margaretta Hallock, William Penn Senior Hig 
School, York, Pa. ) 
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